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ABSTRACT 

Project Outreach is a cousortiun of public higher 
education institutions in California that aims to provide access to 
learning opportunities, by use of televised instruction, to those in 
the community who do not have access to educational institutions or 
programs. This document describes the first year of the project. 
Phase 1~planning. The chapters of the book are as follows: 1. An 
Overview of Project Outreach; II. Current Status of Nontraditional 
Education; III. Target Population; IV. Counseling; V. Curriculum; VI. 
Delivery Systems; VII. Evaluation; VIII. Administration; and IX. 
Future Directions. Notes are provided. (DB) 
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Project Outreach began in July, 1972. Operating under a grant from Title I 
of the Higher Education Act, Outreach developed as a cooperative effort of 
three consortium institutions: The University of California, San Diego; Califor- 
nia State University, San Diego; and Coast Community College District, Orange 
County, California. It has since involved all of the public higher education 
institutions in both San Diego and Orange Counties. 

The Outreach task force intends to make use of modern communications 
technology to provide access to learning opportunities for students in flexible 
ways in mulH-locations. At the core of the Outreach thrust is television as a tool 
to assist in transcending campus and classroom boundaries. 

This is a report of the first year of Outreach operation. The report identifies 
problems associated with using television as an institutional tool, problems of 
working together in consortium, and problems associated with non-traditional 
approaches to educ;ition generally. The Outreach task force has examined the 
problems identified in depth and has proposed strategies and solutions in many 
areas. This report will become the bullwark of continuing Outreach operation. 
The report emerges from a year's effort including three extensive task force 
meetings and innumerable committee meetings and working sessions. It repre- 
sents the work of many people-all of those listed on the inside cover-and many 
more who contributed and participated in various ways. 

Much is said today in the way of criticism of the fortress model of 
education. This report is in no way a criticism. Criticism of existing systems is 
necessary, but in criticising we must not destroy the achievements of the men 
and women who before us exerted great energies and talents toward the same 
goal-improved educational opportunity for all. That is what we have tried to 
do-to build. 

Outreach has encompassed evaluation of past achievements and synthesis of 
ideas and practices across institutional lines aimed to eliminate duplication of 
efforts. Injection of contemporary ideas and methods to provide new approaches 
has been our goal. 

This report, then, emerges not only from u year's effort, but from hundreds 
of man years of experience on the part of the task force and those from whom 
we have gleaned information and experience. The report is a beginning. 
Launched from the pad of this report, the consortium intends to cooperate and 
bend every effort toward causing educational approaches, which have television 
as their core, to succeed. 

As Dr» Norman Watson has so often said, . . . 'The pieces are all here, if we 
can only put them all together.** The Outreach effort has begun to put them all 
together. It has been an outstanding group with which to work. The Co- 
Directors of the project are indebted to each of the task force members for the 
outstanding job he has done; to the committee chairmen, for the leadership they 
have given-for they have been the leaders; to Barbara Swartling and Monty 
Ruth, for helping in a research capacity and in bringing so much information to 
us; and to Barbara Otte, who has so capably served as Project Secretary. 

The three segments of higher education have demonstrated they can and 
want to work together-and to that end. we intend to continue. 

Bernard J, Luskin 
Martin Chamberlain 
Kenneth Jones 
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Introduction 

Stimulated by a grant under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Pro- 
ject Outreach brings together representatives of the three segments of public 
higher education in California in consortium. Leading the thrust is the University 
of California, represented by the University of California, Extension, San Diego: 
the California State Universities and Colleges, represented by California State 
University, San Diego; and the California Community Colleges, represented by 
the Coast Community College District In additioni all public higher education in- 
stitutions in San Diego and Orange Counties have been involved in Outreach 
activities. 

The overall goal of the Outreach consortium is to design, coordinate, and im- 
plement means of extending educational opportunities to a large segment of the 
community not now having access to continuing education, community service 
programs.v or course work for college credit* Its major concern is in the area of 
television and involves joiiiit use of faculty, staff, and production facilities. 

Through a cornblnation of televised programming, correspondence materials, 
individual tutoring, study center*based activity, and counseling, the plan de- 
scribed on the following pages will permit educators to deploy needed educational 
substance to what has been a poorly served segment of the population. Working 
together, scholars and media professionals will develop programs which combine 
the immense outreach of modern mass communications with effective teaching 
methods. An education of the highest standards, including credit, skills packages, 
and degree programs can now be made available to those who have either been 
unable to attend traditional institutions or who find traditional institutions un- 
attractive. 

Project Outreach will develop in three phases: |1) planning, (2) production, 
and (3) implementation. The first phase has been completed. The purpose of 
Phase I <July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973) was the planning of a system where- 
by the educational process may be externalized, emphasizing television, combined 
with other nontraditional strategies. Objectives met by Phase I activities of Pro- 
ject Outreach as a means to working toward achievement of its overall goal in* 
elude the following: 

1. The development of an operational procedure whereby the three seg* 
ments of higher education in San Diego and Orange Counties may jointly 
design, produce, and offer televised instruction to the public. 

2. The involvement of all other institutions of jblic higher education in the 
two counties in all phases of Project Outreach activity. 



3. The t?xplornllon of cw»peratlvi» participation with community aKoncles to* 
ward identifying target populations and their educational needs. 

4. The study of nontradltlonal approaches to higher education. 

5. The Joint preparation of two television pilot programs to test the fcasi' 
bilily of tnterinstitutlonal cooperation In television course production. 

The Outreach Task Force 

In order to meet these objectives, a Project Outreach Task Force was 
formed, whose members Include faculty and administrators of Outreach condor* 
tlum institutions as well as personnel from other San Diego and Orange County 
colleges. Community representatives also served on the Task Force* A complete 
list of Project Outreach personnel is presented at the beginning of this report* 
and diagrams presenting consortium organization are presented on the following 
pages. 

The Project Outreach Task Force formed nine study committees assigned to 
identify and explore the advantages and obstacles inherent in cooperative plan- 
ning and production of educational materials fur use among the three segments of 
higher education. Those committees include General Administration, Academic 
Administration, State of the Art, Target Population, Counseling, Curriculum, 
Delivery Systems, Evaluation and Research, and Future Directions. Their mem- 
bers were selected from within the Task Force and were augmented by their 
chairmen to provide additional representation from participating educational in* 
stitutions, Subsequent chapters of this report discuss the activities of the project 
as a whole and the work and recommendations of individual committees* 

Each committee met frequently to formulate plans and recommendations to 
deal with problems in its area of responsibility. The three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee* responsible for the coordination of all Project activity, con- 
tinually reviewed work performed by the study committees. Their respective 
assignments are shown below as follows. In addition, the entire Task Force met 
three times during 1972 73 to review progress and clarify overall Project dirrc* 
tion, 

In one sense, Outreach is an "umbrella" under which county consortia can 
merge to meet some of the educational needs of their respective geographical 
areas. Within the consortium an ^'Orange County Group'* and a ''San Diego 
County Group" are identified as distinct from the Task Force, which is working on 
general guidelines and cooperative production and course offerings. 

As Project Outreach moves toward the offering of courses, the consortium 
conlinues to examine and explore potential cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies involved in assessing instructional materials. Subsequently, by utilizing 
inputs from both community leaders and academic specialists, common course 
offerings and programs will be identified. Proceeding cooperatively in implement* 
ing arrangements, Outreach will provide access to those materials. 

SUMMARY OF PHASE 1 CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

During Phase I of Project Outreach, much consortium activity involved 
studying issues and problems associated with offering courses over television for 
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Figure 2 



credit, This report deals in depth* sul)ject by subject* with the conclusions and re- 
commendations reached by the respective Outreach commlttt?es regarding these 
issues and problems. The conclusions and recommendations are summarized 
below. 

State oC the Art 

One of tho first Outreach tasks was to comprehensively study existing non* 
traditional education efforts in the United States and Great Britain. That survey, 
presented in Chapter II, The Current Status of Nontraditional Study, provided a 
background for the Task Force displaying a picture of the status of new programs. 

Target Population 

The goal of Project Outreach, as previously noted, is to extend educational op- 
portunities to persons now denied or who resist present avenues of access to edu* 
cation. The target population, in this sense, consists of all segments of the public 
which do not now enroll in available higher education institutions in addition to 
serving those now in college in nontraditional ways by adding new alternatives. 

The Outreach Target Population Committee concluded that identification of a 
"target population" really takes place on two levels. One can first specify 
"member-types," listing classes of individuals known to be non-students» Toward 
this end, the committee's recommendations are two fold: 

1. Research should be done to identify target populations in terms of num- 
bers, needs, and characteristics; and 

2. A community agency Task Force should assist the consortium in identify- 
ing specific educational needs of groups within target populations. 

But it is equally important to recognize the reasons for attendance, dropping 
out, and nonattendance at college. The multitude of personal and environmental 
variables which come into play must be dealt with to truly change people's atti- 
tudes about the necessity and relevance of higher education for them and elicit a 
commitment to further learning from them. 

Counseling 

Counseling is a primary element in ary successful educational program and 
must be an integral part of Project Outreach. Outreach sees the target popula- 
tions as having very unique and specific needs. Its response will be in services 
which will "reach out" to the community. In addition to the campus population, 
the counseling component will serve a population usually ignored and will develop 
, working links between the consortium colleges and other educational/counseling 
institutions in the two-county area. Committee recommendations are as follows: 

1. The counseling component will include the following: 

a. Information-giving or advising-that aspect which provides students 
with course and institutionally-reiated information. 

b. Diagnostic -that aspect which provides clients with help in making 
educational/ vocational decisions. 

c. Skill-building-that aspect which deals with student re entry pro- 
O blems associated with a return to school. 

ERIC 
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2. Media and publl<? s<»rvi('<» |>ro^'raniH in the respective eommunillos should 
be used to bring information about educational opportunities to potential 
students. 

JJ. Sptdfie training should be given to individuals to serve as counselors and 
tutors to serve the television student population. 

Curriculuu 

In the initial phase of Project Outreach, the Curriculum Committee super 
vised the development of the two 30'minuie pilot television programs- one in Psy* 
chology, the other in Ecology. The purpose of these pilots was to show that the 
consortium members could work together and to demonstrate the quality of tele- 
vised materials required for viable telecourses. 

For the pilot videotape in Introductory Psycholo^y ("As Man Behaves"), the 
production team was led by Dr. Matt Duncan, of Coast Community College Dis- 
trict. The San Diego curriculum group responsible for the pilot video tape in the 
environmental series, "Hiosphere and Biosurvival," was led by Dr. George Cox, of 
California State Univt?rsity, San Diego. Dr. Cox worked In cooperation with Mr, 
Paul Sttien.of KPBS. Channel 15, SanDiego» and their production team. "As Man 
Kfihaves" is now complete and is being offered for credit via KOCE-TV. Channel 
50, by community colleges in Orange County. It should be noted that Project Out- 
roach produced the pilot program from which the remainder of the series was de- 
veloped. 

Of the many elements contained within an instructional system this size (one 
that encompasses broadcast instruction, correspondence, home study, tutorials, 
and other aspects, disseminated to a large and widely scattered audience), the 
visual product was found to be the integral component and requires careful in- 
stitutional cooperation. The televised portion of the projected learning system is 
only one part among many: but it is the most expensive and difficult element to 
produce. It is the one component which will be shared by all colleges cooperating 
in offering the course. Use of the other materials is generally optional. 

The most reasonable approach to developing curriculum for use by members 
of a consortium, therefore, is to recognize that there are varying patterns avail- 
able for the use of the end product. In fact, the variety of instructional alter- 
natives for oarh segment and course is unlimited. 

AUhr the first materials prepared for Project Outreach use were com- 
plete course segments, it is recognized that a unit structure is sometimes restric- 
tive. Alternative patterns for the end use of the curriculum design effort by indi- 
vidual institutions should be developed. 

Committee recommendations include the following: 

1. Needs of the target population should be carefully identified in the course 
of curriculum selection. 

2. Faculty who are to share in a product*s use must be allowed input into its 
development. 

3. Multitalentcd instructional teams including teachers, instructional pro- 
duct developers, media technologists* and learning specialists should par- 
ticipate in course development. 
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4. Curriculum planners .should investiKutu the availability of existing ma- 
terials that can l)e incorporated within Instructional television systems. 

5. The concept of modularization should be employed, as It helps facilitate 
arrangement and rearrangement of Individual segments and eventual up* 
dating of entire courses, 

6. Components of instructional systems must be arranged so as to satisfy 
verifiable learning objectives. 

7. Because television instructional systems provide for only limited student 
and teacher interaction, supportive group experience and teacher acces- 
sibility must be integrated into course design. 

Of crucial importance are the supportive services which complete the system, 
They include printed materials, making available libraries and resource centers, 
providing for on campus and telephone interaction with instructors, and operat- 
ing counseling services. These components have been incorporated into the over- 
all Outreach model and are the stuff of which the remainder of this report is com- 
posed. 

Insirucitonal Delivery 

The Delivery Systems Committee Identified and Investigated the communl* 
cations media which will enable the Outreach institutions to serve as public higher 
educational resources to their communities. Clearly, the communications tech- 
nology necessary to make instructional television possible is here now. As cable 
communications, video cassettes, and computers become more widely available, 
instructional television will have even greater flexibility and impact. 

The central medium is open-circuit television. Regardless of broadcast tele- 
vision's channel limitations, it is available in nearly all homes within Orange and 
San Diego Counties. The telephone is equally available to individuals. Radio is 
available for audio reinforcement throughout the day, and print materials can be 
readily made accessible via mail service. Carefully planned instructional stra- 
tegies employing a mix of media appropriate to each teaching task can meaning- 
fully assist in providing access to courses for credit to students in new ways. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of Project Outreach activity includes three aspects: first, Phase I 
{planning) activities; second, the model developed by the Task Force during 
Phase II; and, third, the instructional system implemented during Phase II as a 
result of preceding activities. Although specific evaluation procedures and 
criteria await development in Phase II, careful scrutiny will be given to the de- 
gree to which Project Outreach meets its stated goals and objectives. 

Project Outreach plans to evaluate courses and curricula as well, in terms of 
three aspects: target populations, feedback, and follow-up. Recommendations for 
the accomplishment of this task include: 

1. Demographic information from enrollees in Outreach courses should be 
gathered and aggregated into student profiles, to be compared with pro- 
files of typical on-campus students. Conclusions can thereby be drawn as 
to the degree to which the courses reach the target population and which 
Q portions they reach most effectively. 
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2. Fecdbuck information should bo uuoH to evaluate two aspects of televised 
instruction: first* the effectiveness of learning materjuls in helping stu- 
dents meet course objectives and* second, the level of student achieve* 
mont. Programmed instruction materials should be designed to assist in 
these tasks. 

3. Foiiow up (lata should bo gathered from students who complete courses 
as well as from those who do not, in order to assess the effect of enrolling 
and participating and to identify reasons for discontinuing. Project Out- 
reach is particularly interested in whether initial enrollment in u tele- 
vised course serves as a precursor to subsequent enrollment in college 
work. 

Administration 

The Project Outreach Task Force, through its two committees dealing with 
administrative matters, had identified significant and complex administrative 
problems inherent \n jointly externalizing the educational process. Nevertheless, 
the Task Force believes that its goal to offer education which accommodates stu- 
dents' life styles and work schedules merits continued efforts toward making a co- 
operative system work. 

General Administration 

The majority of General Administration Committee's work dealt with 
matters of copyright, fees, and administrative vehicles as areas requiring the 
most urgent attention. Defining the nature and powers of a consortium ad- 
ministrative vehicle suggests means of dealing with other problems as well. 

In order to make preliminary recommendations in each area and find 
grounds for cooperation as a consortium, representatives of the three sub- 
mitted policy statements of their respective institutions. Advice was also ob- 
tained from legal counsel for Orange County and from the San Diego State 
University Foundation. The committee also recognized that certain institu- 
tional structures and regulations exist which might impede the operation of 
the proposed consortium functions and searched for means of overcoming 
those obstacles. The following preliminary recommendations were set forth: 

1. Two possible approaches to copyright are open to instructional tele- 
vision consortia: 

a. The producing entities may delegate rights to the consortium by 
formal vote of their governing boards; or 

b. The producing entities may retain copyright, but with a prior 
agreement as to sharing among consortium members. 

2. Although the three segments' respective fee structures impede an 
arrangement whereby a uniform fee among all institutions for a par- 
ticular course* it is recommended that an approval be sought from 
governing boards for uniform fees on an experimental basis, resort- 
ing to differential fees only if necessary. 

3. Institutional representatives must determine what proportion of di- 
rect and indirect costs of televised instruction course fees are to 
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cover. Such infornuUion will determine how high any foe must be. 

4. Because a viable operating consortium needs some sort of central 
decision-making and administrative authority. Project Outreach 
should work to define precisely the nature of the consortium. Func- 
tions which must be handled either in a central office or by specific 
assignment to one of the consortium members include: 

a. Receiving, holding, and disbursing funds; accounting for income 
and number of students enrolled. 

b. Holding copyrights and/or sharing agreements. 

c. Negotiating agreements for marketing of materials among other 
institutions. 

d. Coordinating grants and contracts; searching for new sources of 
funding; drafting proposals and requests. 

e. Acting as a clearinghouse for production and academic arrange- 
ments between institutions regarding courses. 

f. Exercising fiscal control over production costs. 

g. Conducting research and evaluation of markets reached in terms 
of target populations. Maintaining profiles of class enrollments; 
seeking new student populations. 

h. Coordinating public relations and promoting programs to new 
audiences. 

5. In order to make any central administrative vehicle operational, 
each consortium member must examine its own capabilities and 
priorities within the context of contributing personnel and funding 
to a central consortium office. Member institutions must agree as to 
what tasks fall within the functions of the consortium central admin* 
istration. 

Academic Administration 

Broadly, areas of concern have been: 

1. Admission 

2. Registration 

3. Degrees and/or Certificates 

4. Credit 

5. Instruction 

The Academic Administration Committee was charged with designing 
and implementing a system of academic procedures in terms of the above 
categories, within which all three segments of higher education can legally 
and administratively function. Since each institution is bound by the rules 
and regulations of the segment to which it belongs, a flexible overall con- 
sortium administrative structure is necessary. Toward that end, the commit- 
tee made the following recommendations: 

1. In light of the goal of Project Outreach to reach new students, admis- 
sion and enrollment should be open. This can be facilitated by initial- 
ly offering lower-division courses with no prerequisites. 

2. Students should register in courses (not ^'programs") at the member 
institutions of their choice, according to each institution's own rules 

jJ^^' regulations. 



3. Project Outrcaoh should not be a credit* or degree-granting agency; 
all course credit und degrees should be awarded individually by 
member institutions. 

4. Credit for instructional television courses should be acceptable to- 
ward degrees at member institutions, with courses themselves re- 
cognized as part of regular departmental offerings. Course credit 
should thus be transferable among consortium institutions in the 
same way that transfer credits are presently accepted by colleges 
and universities. 

5. Procedures should be devised whereby faculties at member insti- 
tutions may have input and recourse concerning course design and 
production. When u particular course need is identified, u course con- 
tent committee responsible for the design and operation of the 
course should be established by the consortium. Its members should 
represent each institution which will offer the course. 

6. Course instructors should operate under the administrative 
authority of the consortium office and possibly be remunerated from 
consortium funds. 

7. In the operating consortium, funds for ongoing television courses 
should be regularly appropriated in institutional budgets as well as 
sought from other sources. Externalized instruction should be 
viewed by academic departments as an integral complement to tra- 
ditional classroom instruction. 

Summary 



Project Outreach joins a host of experiments in nontraditional study being 
carried out by universities and colleges throughout the nation to apply new ap- 
proaches to the educational needs of our society. Outreach aims specifically to use 
television and related technologies to extend educational opportunities to those 
large numbers of people in the communities of San Diego and Orange Counties 
who do not now have access to higher education in the conventional sense. The 
task is to devise a system whereby the three segments of higher educational can 
work collectively and, where appropriate, separately to provide opportunities to 
this population whose needs can be identified. All the techniques of modern com- 
munication effective in bringing educational material to students at many loca- 
tions will be used. 

Television and related communications technologies are overdue for use as 
tools of higher education. Television reaches virtually every American home and 
has been proved effective in teaching. When properly implemented, it has a 
quality of immediacy, creating a sense of involvement with the /iewer. This ex- 
periential quality, coupled with appropriate supportive materials and services, 
will help achieve a new dimension in education. 

The preceding summary of project progress, and the more detailed discus- 
sion which follows, demonstrate the extent of the Outreach commitment to 
devising an instructional system to serve the needs of external students at many 
levels. Outreach intends to identify and seek out new students and offer them 
counseling and guidance services to help them make the most of their educational 
e; O 
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Kduoutors and media specialists will combine their talents to design curricuin 
which exploit the capabilities of modern communications to their fullest and pro- 
vide new instructional options to students. Looking beyond the present focus on 
opon circuit television, the Outreach Task Force is beginning an organized effort 
toward more intelligent and widespread use of educational technology, with parti- 
cular emphasis on programming for cable television, computer instruction, use of 
video tape recorders, and possibilities of satellite broadcasting, 

Together, administrators from the three segments of higher education are 
working to coordinate services in the context of their respective institutional 
structures -toward development of new and effective learning systems which can 
be shared by all for their own instructional ends. Cooperative activities will re 
duce the per capita cost and cause great numbers of students to be reached, Tele- 
vision, as a medium which transcends campus and classroom boundaries, will help 
decentralize learning and will facilitate more effective cooperative relationships 
between the community and the college. This is the Outreach mission. 
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Chapter II 



Current Status 

of N on traditional Education 



Project Outreach is devising means for using television as the basis of a system 
of nontradltlonal study. Since communication is always a problem, this report is 
prepared to assist in imparting what the Outreach Task Force is about and to de- 
scribe what has been discovered so that others may benefit. 

In 1971, the Commission on Nontraditional Study, headed by Samuel B. 
Gould* reported, 

We find a general lack of communication and a consequent 
duplication of effort among those individuals, agencies, or insti- 
tutions engaged in or planning for nontraditional education... 
Everyone seems to be going his own way without regard for 
what anyone else is doing. ^ 

An initial and fundamental task of Project Outreach in its planning sta^re was 
to identify and investigate the most significant of the many programs, proposals, 
and models which comprise external study today. The following inquiry into the 
state of the art presents these projects in a meaningful way so that Project Out- 
reach may borrow from them as they apply to the local experiment. 

The Gould Commission identifies six basic elements of nontraditional educa- 
tion which, when fully explored, would give an accurate picture of the scope of 
nontraditional study in this country: 

1. Concepts from which the nontraditional educational philosophy evolves; 

2. Kinds of access to post-secondary education that exist, and for whom; 

3. Means by which education does or should take place; 

4. Models of nontraditional education that already are functioning or are 
being planned; 

3. Various kinds of recognition or rev/aid for educational work completed, 

including external degrees; and 
6. Realistic problems of finance that surround and possibly limit the pace or 
extent of growth of this kind of education. ^ 
The numerous plans and projects under way in this country and abroad vary 
widely in goals and structures and in the ways they reflect the above elements of 
nontraditional study. In discussing some of the major programs, we can learn 
from their problems, successes, and failures. 

The British Model : An Open University 

Certainly, the most zealous project for externalizing education to flt the work 
habits and life styles of its students has taken place at the Open University in 
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Great Britain. Allhough its mt'thod of operation and organizations structure have 
not been precisely imitated here, the Open University has provided much of the 
impetus for American external degree programs. For these reasons, the British 
system deserves attention. 

The Open University is an outgrowth of I^ahor Party Leader Harold Wilson^s 
proposal in the mid-l960's for a "university of the air." Wilson believed in the prin- 
ciple that "the values of a traditional university degree should not be destroyed^ 
but rather made available to everyone seeking them," ^ 

An advisory committee of outstanding British statesmen and educators set 
forth the basic shape of the Open University in a White Paper published in 1966. 
It acknowledged that while Britain had a substantial higher education network, 
present universities were "insufficient to the need because they were too restric- 
tive in admissions, with classes inconveniently scheduled for adult students and 
unsuitable in method of preparation," * The Committee argues for imaginative 
use of new teaching techniques and teacher-student relationships, for an open uni- 
versity providing degree courses as rigorous and demanding as those in existing 
institutions but available to a far larger and more diverse student body. 

In January 1971, the Open University opened as a full-fledged institution 
with a royal charter, degree-granting power, teaching and research arms, a com- 
plete academic and administrative staff, a network of local study centers, and a 
set of first-year university courses. Headquarters were established at Walton 
Hall in Bletchley, on a 70-acre site an hour from London near the new town of 
Milton Keynes. The Open University began with 25,000 students, selected on a 
first come-first served basis, with some attention paid to balancing enrollment in 
various regions and areas of study. 

By the end of that first year, 14,667 people had passed examinations and 
gained one or two foundation course credits. Dropouts numbered only 25 per cent, 
far fewer than expected, and far fewer than in traditional British universities. ^ 

The Open University sets no formal requirements for admission except that 
students be over 21. At the undergraduate level the B.A. but not the B.S. is 
awarded, even though students may pursue science-oriented fields of study. This 
system gives students greater freedom to select courses and, in minimizing cus- 
tomary departments, tries to incorporate an interdisciplinary approach. The Open 
University maintains the traditional British distinction between "ordinary" and 
"honors" degrees, the latter awarded for eight units (i.e., courses), the former for 
six. Higher degrees will later be given for advanced study and research beyond 
the B.A., but initial focus is on the undergraduate degree. 

Twelve regional offices oversee the approximately 280 study centers, with 
facilities for viewing programs, meetings, tutorials, and general student gather- 
ing. Counselors are available to advise students, and class tutors conduct semi- 
nars. Study guides are distributed to all students explaining rules and procedures 
and advising how to succeed in independent study. 

Areas of study include social science, mathematics, science, arts, technology, 
and educational studies. Foundation, second-, third-, and fourth-level courses are 
planned in each area. Foundation courses are responsible for translating the Open 
University's egalitarian aspirations into academic terms. They appeal to a broad 
range of adult students with varying life styles and study habits, yet provide 
depth and breadth of coverage worthy of high-quality university courses and 
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bring them to u common level of understanding. In short, foundation courses 
"must be far more educationally productive than anything yet put together at tra* 
ditional universities." 6 

Each course consists of 36 segments of work presented weekly via radio, tele- 
vision, and correspondence and an extra one-week resident summer session. Pro- 
grams are broadcast in early evenings to correspond with the hours of local study 
centers and are repeated weekend mornings. An Open University student is ex- 
pected to spend ten hours per week per course utilizing mailed assignments, 
texts, audio cassettes, and weekly TV and radio programming. Grading is based 
on correspondence assignments, evaluation of summer session work, and final 
examinations. Open University scheduling is still fairly rigid in the sense that 
exams must be taken at prescribed times at a course's end. 

Open University's reliance upon new media, especially radio and television, 
for instruction is reflected in the central position of radio and television produc- 
tion experts and educational technologists working closely with educators. 
Governing entities boast diversified membership, including educators, heads of 
other universities, BBC representatives, faculty, and national figures affiliated 
with no particular institution. 

Open University claimed at the outset that the plan would be less lexpensive 
to both the nation and to the individual student than traditional university educa- 
tion. Although predicted economies cannot be achieved until the Open Univer- 
sity's full strength of 40»000 students is reached in 1973, the experience so far sub- 
stantiates predictions. 

The American Scene: Models for External Degrees 

The California State University and Colleges Commission on External 
Degree Programs released a paper in 1971 on "Various Models for External 
Degree Programs." ' The commission distinguished ten categories of external 
education; and while they are not mutually exclusive, they provide a useful frame- 
work for our discussion of experiments in this country. 

Examination and Certification: Noninstructionai 

A program in this model prescribes no formal course of study. Learning cen- 
ters may be available in some instances^ but not in others. Degrees are based on 
comprehensive written examinations and a written thesis. The Regents of the 
State of New York, for example, began granting a Bachelor of Business Admini- 
stration degree in this manner in 1972. The Regents External Degree Program, 
supported through Carnegie Corporation and Ford Foundation grants, awards 
undergraduate degrees to persons who possess knowledge and abilities equi- 
valent to the traditional Business Administration degree recipient. The Regents 
use some standardized exams, including College Proficiency Examination and 
CLEP.® Learning centers are made available for tutoring, self-study courses, and 
audio and video tapes. 
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Examination and Certification: InHtructlonal 



A program using an instructional certification model was under proposal in 
1971 by the International University for Independent Study, Faculty and 
students would together work out specific academic requirements. A subordinate 
"college of individual learning" would offer instruction via correspondence?, 
though examinations and degrees would not be limited to students using corres- 
pondence. Fields of study include humanities, social science, sciences, mathe- 
matics, and business administration.^ 

Independent Study with Periodic Seminars: No Fixed Calendar 

The oldest and most establiohed external degree program in this pattji^rn is 
that of the University of Oklahoma. Elements of the program, which offers a 
Bachelor of Liberal Studies, include: 

a. Placement tests; 

b. Independent study in three academic areas and one "inter-area"; 

c. A three-week seminar in an academic area following course work in that 
area, not necessarily held on the university campus; 

d. A four^week "inter-area" seminar; and 

e. An "inter-area" comprehensive examination, "i*^ 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College will open soon under this model. The 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul will be considered a campus; faculty will include 
people who know an area through professional expertise and are willing to teach 
it. Degrees, primarily in urban studies and related fields^ will be awarded upon 
demonstrated competence. 

Similar programs are under way at the University of Southern Florida, God- 
dard College, Brockport College (SUNY); Roosevelt University and the Univer- 
sity of Maine have adaptation of this format under study. 

Independent Study with Periodic Seminars: Prescribed Curriculum and 
Course Calendar 

The major model in this area is certainly Britain's Open University, discussed 
at length above. Because of the widespread recognition the British experiment 
has received in the United States, many American universities have built from 
this model as well. This is especially true of those programs emphasizing elec- 
tronic display systems. 

Since 1956, people of the Chicago area have been able to take courses toward 
their A. A. degree via television at Chicago City College. The program offers a 
combination of general and vocational subjects. Its primary goal is to provide fur- 
ther educational facilities to people unable to attend regular classes, including in- 
mates of prisons and reformatories. It also has the pragmatic role of removing the 
burden of too many students in some courses on campus.**^ 

Chicago TV College was the first experiment of its kind. Some courses are 
video taped; others are broadcast live. Televised courses are coordinated with 
correspondence, seminars, lectures, conferences, and telephone interaction. Stu- 
dpnf e onp/^\) personally at one of the eight campuses, which administrators believe 
gig ^ belonging. At each campus a member of the regular faculty 



acts as TV coordinator. The final examination for each course is taken at the main 
campus. 

Six groups of subjects are presently taught: general education, arts, lan- 
guages, vocational training, teacher training, math and science. As of 1967, 75 
courses had been offered on television. Each term courses are selected to appeal 
to three student groups: those aiming for an A. A. degree or vocational certificate: 
students planning to go on to a teachers college, or present teachers; and non- 
credit students wishing to broaden their education or attain vocational training. 
In 1968, Chicago TV College had 5,429 credit students and 2,240 noncredit 
students. ^3 

The State University of Nebraska (SUN) is about to embark oa a new coacept 
in higher education along these lines. Its objective is to offer first- and second- 
year college courses for credit via television, audio and video cassettes, films, 
tests, and other means of communication. Citizens of all ages, unable to study in 
residence on campuses, will be able to take courses, with regional resource cen- 
ters available for assistance. SUN credits will be transferable to the college of the 
student's choice. Instruction was scheduled to begin in January 1973. 

Another project close to the British model is the proposed "Open University 
of Massachusetts,'' submitted to the State Legislature by Governor Sargent. The 
Massachusetts experiment is still under consideration as of this writing. 

The State of California has been a leader in exploring the value of television 
in external degree programs. Given the extensive state-wide network of institu- 
tions of higher learning, efforts are primarily on a regional basis. These will be 
examined further in a later section. 

One experiment which merits attention in the present discussion is the Com- 
munity Access Education (CAE) program at California State University, San 
Diego. Funded by the College Entrance Examination Board and its Educational 
Testing Service, CSUSD, along with the University of Houston, the University of 
Maryland, and Rutgers University, offered an Open University Foundation 
course in Fall 1972 to test the instructional viability of the British system for 
American students. 

The CAE program offered concurrently a three-unit upper-division course 
taught by a regular faculty member in the conventional way, except over tele- 
vision. In addition to being a quality course in its own right, it offered a compari- 
son with the British'designed sequence. It is meant for a different type of student 
than the Open University course-primarily persons desiring to update their pro- 
fessional teaching expertise. Furthermore, since the course was originally de- 
signed for another campus within the state college system, it tested the efficacy of 
intercampus use of courses within the system. 

The CAE concept utilizes mixed media instruction, including open-circuit 
television, correspondence, radio, cable communication, telephone feedback, and 
tutorials. Televised courses are repeated during the spectrum of the day so that 
each student may fit his study period into his own daily activity. All weekly les- 
sons are repeated on weekends for additional reference or make-up. 

GAE hopes to reach four main types of students: 

1. The student who for reasons of time and money cannot otherwise under- 
take higher education; 

2. The student returning to the labor market with a professional expertise 
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and who wishes to update himself; 
3» The advanced placement high school student counseled to accelerate his 

educational program; and 
4. The student regularly enrolled in an Institution of higher education who 

wishes to use this method of instruction* is 
As Project Outreach moves into its operational stage, no doubt the system 
will Incorporate many features of the CAE program; the two efforts are alike in 
their respective aims to externalize the educational process. The author of the 
CAE project application was certainly looking ahead when he wrotei 

..Jf the Community Access Education program provides 
certain attributes and contributions to the educational pro* 
cess, in the San Diego and subsequently in the Orange 
County areas, a further step would be to enlarge the pro- 
gram to encompass the State of California where campuses 
of the three systems of higher education in the state are lo- 
cated. These several communities may be connected by 
means of public television and radio* intrastate networks, 
and by interrnnnecting the several hundred cable systems 
operating within the state. Following this stage of the 
Community Access Education progranit major determina- 
tions concerning the directions of higher education in Cali- 
fornia can be considered* 



Independent Study: Individually Tailored Curriculum 

Bard College is presently engaged in a pilot program for 12 students using 
this model. Students must have completed two years of college or their equivalent 
and be over 23 years of age to participate. They plan their programs in consulta- 
tion with a faculty adviser and work toward their degrees either at home or in 
conjunction with their jobs. 17 

A ''University Without Walts'* pilot program of individually tailored cuiri* 
cula was also announced in September 1972 by California State College, Sonoma. 
Psychology students in the program will be permitted to earn an M.A. degree on 
the basis of examination of their qualifications instead of a tally of courses. Stu- 
dents work with a CSC faculty adviser, but most instruction is through '^adjunct 
professors'* drawn from local professional psychiatric and psychological staffs. 
The M.A. degree is awarded on the basis of a comprehensive oral examination and 
a review of the student's ''portfolio of documentations- including letters of refe- 
rence» academic transcripts, interviews, class and therapy sessions, case reports^ 
and so forth, is 



Group and Independent Learning Intermixed: No Fixed Curriculum 

The best-known experiment of this type is the University Without Walls 
(UWW), sponsored by the Union of Experimenting Colleges and Universities 
(UECU) and headquartered at Antioch College. It was founded in 1970 by the 
United States Office of Education and received subsequent grants from the Ford 
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Foundation and UNKSCO. Its major |)remi<tu« In the wordjt of itn President, Dr. 
Samuel Haskin, i» ''that individual Mtuduntjt are more important than standardized 
iniititutions and structures." 19 UWW program*) are organized at 20 colleges and 
univer*4ities providing "an alternative form of higher education* uncircumscribed 
by time or space, individualized and flexible." 20 As of Spring 1972, 3,000 students 
were enrolled. 

Participating institutions ure large and small, public and private, intercity 
and rural, mostly black and mostly white, two-year and four-year, secular and 
nonsecular. They can be found all over the country. The UECU is chartered by the 
State of Ohio. Thus, the Union as a consortium can grant its own degrees. Many 
participating in<<titutions plan to confer a UWW degree with the option of taking 
an institutional degree as well, 

Each UWW school develops its own program with the following basic com* 
ponents: 

1. A broad "mix" and age range of students (they ranged from ages 17 to 60 
in UWWs first year); 

2. Involvement of students, faculty, and administration in designing and de> 
veloping each institution's UWW unit; 

Special seminars and similar programs to prepare students and faculty 
for the UWW experience before they begin; 

4. Flexible time units- each stvdent with his adviser formulates an indivi- 
dualized program without conventional concern for campus residence, 
grades, or credit; 

5. Hroad array of resources available-classroom instruction, field seminars, 
internships, independent study, individual and group projects, tele- 
lectures, video tape, programmed learning, travel; 

i). Use of professional "adjunct faculty" (250 of them in UWW*s first year) 
and seminars-in-the-fiold so students may benefit from their skills and ex- 
perience; 

7. Opportunities for students to use resources and facilities of other UWW 
units; and 

8. Concern for both cognitive and affective learning and devising new ways 
to measure student progress. 2i 

Admission criteria are in some cases open; in others, selective. Selection is 
not based on grades and test scores, however. Rather, students are selected ac- 
cording to motivation, creativity, independence, job history, and previous life ex- 
perience. After admission, students go through an orientation process as men* 
tioned above. 

Each student works with a teacher/adviser in planning, development, and 
evaluation of his program. He draws from an Inventory of Learning Resources to 
design a program appropriate to his learning objectives. Tied to no fixed time 
schedule, he plans his experience around a time frame best suited for his needs 
(e.g., 6 months, 1 year, 18 months, etc.). Usually, students plan their programs so 
as to take advantage of a combination of learning opportunities. 

Some kind of cumulative record of learning plans and objectives is required of 
each student for purposes of evaluating his educational experience. He meets with 
advisers periodically to assess his activities, plan subsequent phases, and deter- 
mine criteria for award of degree. The student's culminating requirement is a 
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''major contribution'* roflectlng his learning. A final evaluation Is made by a re* 
view committee of tacul^.y, students, ond other persons with whom the student 
has been working. 22 

The United States Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
has recently embarlced on Its own UWW program in National Urban Studies, 
Major participating institutions include the University of Tulsa, Southern Illinois 
University (Edwardsville), University of Northern Colorado, Central Michigan 
University, and Manatee Junior College. Institutions develop these UWW pro< 
grams at their own expense. Students include full-time employees of state and 
local governments, federal employees in the United States and abroad, and mill- 
tary personnel. HUD's UWW program ''takes education to the student wherever 
he may be** and has done so in Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin America. 23 

The HUD program offers a flexible educational format including seminars, 
on*the-job training, v.ork experience, and use of educational technology. Credit is 
also given for life experience and challenge of courses through examination. 
Studies lead to B.A., M.A., and six-year certificates (doctoral less dissertation), 
Programs can be established in any community, with seminars and workshops 
(some two* or three-day, some one-week), held in local facilities. Instructors are 
drawn from throughout the nation and from academic, government, and private 
sectors. Counselors make regular visits to program sites, with tutorial and re- 
search work done in an agency environment. Other means of instruction include 
team and individual teaching, programmed learning, tele-teaching, and lectures 
on cassette tapes. Transferability of credit is assured among participating in- 
stitutions. 

HUD anticipates that this approach will make low-cost college instruction 
available to thousands of state and local personnel and will appeal particularly to 
minority and disadvantaged persons wishing to enter public employment. Six 
thousand students in 20 states and overseas were enrolled in 1971; HUD expects 
this number to have doubled in 1972. 

Programs are offered in Urban administration, Codes and Zoning, Urban and 
Regional Planning, Social Services for the Inner City, Urban Sociology and Eco- 
nomics, Urban Design and Architecture, and Housing Management. Especially 
noteworthy in this system is the fact that only 15 administrative employees run 
the UWW program for over 6,000 scattered students* A Director reports to the 
Chancellor at each institution; programs are administered on the basis of dele- 
gated authority. 24 

Group and Independent Learning Intermixed: Intermixture of Prescnbed 
and Unstructured Curricula 

Empire State College, a meniber of the SUNY system located at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, is the chief representative of this model. Students earn de- 
grees without attending specific, structured courses at a specific campus. Sup- 
ported by Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corporation grants, Empire State began 
development in 1971. As of Spring 1972, 120 students were enrolled in A,A. and 
B.A. programs. The college is expected to eventually serve 10,000 to 20,000 
students (1973 goal: 3,500). 25 



An Empiru Statu student works with u faculty mentor attached to the Area 
Learning Center (one of eight) nearest his home. Together they formuhUe a pro- 
gram of study incorporating both the individual goals and "commonly expressed 
goals of a liberal education/* A student may demonstrate successful progress to 
achieve "the equivalent of an appropriate number of semester hours" by any com- 
bination of the following means: 

1. Independent study; 

2. Completion of studies through cor binations of newer educational tech- 
nologies; or 

3. Completion of studies at one or more SUNY campuses or other institU' 
tions (the network has 70 existing campuses). 26 

As SUNY system Chancellor Ernest L. Boyer emphasizes, Empire State works to 
distinguish learning from location. 

Instructional resources available to the student include correspondence, tu- 
torially guided independent study, educational television, cassettes, media sup- 
plements, examinations, and experimental study, as well as optional classroom 
work. Credit is also awarded for job experience^ volunteer activity » apprentice- 
ship, and othi»r arrangements, including travel. The student's program is re- 
viewed and approved by other faculty members; when the agreed-upon work is 
completed, he receives his degree. 

In another part of the country, the Mandala program at Mundelein College in 
Chicago offers a similar model for external education. A student may combine re- 
gular courses, independent study, apprenticeships, travel, and related work ex- 
perience in a program reflecting his own concept of contemporary education. He 
designs his program i submits it to Mandala (a group of Mundelein students 
and faculty organizeu lor this purpose) for approval. Mandala students earn a 
B.A. from Mundelein, but apart from the parent institution's genera) degree re- 
quirements, 27 

Suine institutions have this model in mind for external degree programs still 
in the study and planning stage. Ohio University is one of these, striving for flexi- 
bility within University guidelines. In December 1971, a committee was formed 
with representatives of faculty, administration, graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, and community to study existing nontraditional models and develop a pro- 
posal for a state-wide extended learning program. 

This report, released in June 1972, proposed that a new academic unit be 
created within Ohio University to develop and administer programs with degrees 
awarded by the college and faculty of the appropriate department. Eventual 
separation of Extended Learning from the rest of the University was recom- 
mended, giving the new entity its own charter from the State Board of Regents. 

28 

A pilot study was to be planned and implemented during the 1972-73 school 
year. Students with a high school diploma or equivalent were to be eligible for ad- 
mission. Two learning centers were to be established -one urban and one rural -to 
be operational in Fall 1972. They would give the nonresidential student easier 
access to higher education resources. Advisers would be on hand to assist stu- 
dents in setting and pursuing their goals. 

O 
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The committee recommended a wide variety of learning experiences. 
Flexible learning modules would include independent study, correspondence, TV 
lessons, internshipsr field experiencer«eminars, credit by examination, classroom 
study, and credit for learning through past experience. Evaluation of student pro- 
gress would be by conventional examination methods and also by nonconventionul 
means as developed in the pilot study. The system would bo constructed so as to 
assure complete transferability of credits. Fees would be charged as for part-time 
students, since external students would not be taking advantage of the campus 
services and activities paid for by the general fee. 

System-Wide Degree: Option of Courses from Any College System 

This category best reflects the ultimate goal of Project Outreach and many 
other external degree programs in California. For example, the City University of 
New York has recently established a new B. A. degree program approved in which 
students design an individual curriculum under faculty supervision. They are free 
to select courses at any of the University's colleges, rather than being restricted 
to the one at which they are registered. 

Syracuse University is involved in a 20 month study of external degree pos- 
sibilities; and a perusal of their Newsletters suggests that, aside from the local 
emphasis on television, this experiment most nearly parallels Project Outreach. 
Early in 1971, under a Ford Foundation grant, the Syracuse University Research 
Corporation ''set out to design a comprehensive system of extramural, post- 
secondary educational opportunities for central New York-focusing initially on 
external degree options." 29 The study worked at drafting a preliminary design of 
a regional external degree system involving both public and private institutions 
and agencies in five counties of central New York. The pilot degree will be Busi- 
ness Administration, with the State Education Department developing evaluation 
instruments for student performance. 

At an August 1971 meeting, representatives of 12 area colleges and univer- 
sities concluded that interinstitutional cooperation on questions of academic stan- 
dards and qualities was essential to a successful program. In the months that fol- 
lowed, a regional degree-planning consortium was established, with representa- 
tives of 14 area institutions. The group studies such questions as: 

1. Developing a "talent bank" of human instructional resources in the com- 
munity; 

2. Developing counseling and testing services; 

3. Setting up the external curriculum for the pilot Business Administration 
degree; 

4. Problems of student/faculty interaction in external programs; 

5. Means of evaluation and feedback; 

6. Relating planned learning experiences to life situations. ^ 

One system-wide enterprise, though not specifically or exclusively college 
degree-oriented, deserves mention because of its unique comprehensiveness. 
That is the Nebraska Educational Television Network, which began with the 
creation in 1963 of the Nebraska Educational Television Commission and today in- 
cludes a nine-station system reaching into every corner of the state. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the networks broadcasting is devoted to instructional pro- 
gj-™-Q"«, offering telecourses from preschool through college. ^ 
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It has been said of the recently completed Nebraska Educational Tele-com- 
munications Center that it is... 



...the first such facility in the country designed to bring un- 
der one roof total educational communications capabili- 
V ties. ..It is for the first time possible to produce* duplicate, 
and distribute every form of instructional technology: 
broadcast television, closed-circuit television, TV cas- 
settes, programs for cable TV, audio recordings and ori- 
ginations, audio cassettes, color and black and white films, 
filmstrips, photographs, all forms of art and graphics, as 
well as printed material. ^ 

The prime objective of Nebraska*s ETV Network, offering the state*s 
viewers an opportunity to learn in areas of the humanities, sciences, arts, voca- 
tion, and leisure activity, is pursued through four nonprofit agencies-two involve 
programming for elementary and secondary schools, one for nursing instruction, 
and one for higher education. 

Instructional programming at the college level is handled by the Nebraska 
Educational Television Council for Higher Education, Inc. (NETCHE). Described 
as ''the nation's first state-wide, all-inclusive collegiate educational television com- 
pact." NETCHE is composed of 16 member colleges and universities, public and 
private, in Nebraska, and eight associate members in six other states. Its objec- 
tives include: 

1. To provide for the sharing by television of specially talented faculty, per- 
sonnel, and instructional resources; and 

2. To assist members in local applications of broadcast and closed-circuit 
instruction. 33 

The group uses supplementary, enrichment, and topical materials as well as 
complete courses and multiple lesson instructional sequences. It has developed 
some 700 lessons for members' use, and a centralized library service makes 
materials conveniently available to all. 

Costs of producing and/or acquiring programs, and associated costs of broad- 
casting on the network, are defrayed by an annual assessment from member 
schools. At present, no state assistance is provided, but much preparation ^as 
been funded through Title III of the Higher Education Act. 

The State of California, as indicated earlier in this study, is replete with 
studies of system-wide external degree proposals. In 1971, the President's Task 
Force on the Extended University published results of its 18-month study of ways 
of increasing opportunities for external students in the University of California 
system while maintaining university quality in their implementation. It proposed 
that "new curricula. ..be designed to allow for the special kinds of experience, mo- 
tivation, and goals of part-time students." ^ The University proposed to confine 
instruction to upper-division and graduate levels, making degree requirements 
'*at least as demanding" as existing ones but using a variety of evaluation pro- 
cedures. Sympathetic consideration would also be given to the transfer of degree 
credit, especially among University of California campuses and University Exten- 
sion. 
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The Task Force recommended that instruction make substantial use of inde- 
pendent study, correspondence, and new technology, while at the same time in- 
suring opportunities for personal interaction with other students and faculty. 
Existing campus facilities as well as off-oampus Learning Centers would aid in 
this effort. The Task Force wrote, "Use of television in extended degree programs 
should be considered as part of the total learning system, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with other media and materials where appropriate " 55 Other technologies 
under consideration include auto-tutorial instruction (cassette), dial access, com- 
puter instruction, and film. 

Ultimately, the Task Force proposes that a University-wide campus con- 
sortium known as '*New College" be created. It would research and develop new 
programs, direct students to appropriate curricula, and establish state-wide off- 
campus Learning Centers. The consortium vehicle would also act to facilitate 
intercampus transfer of degree credit. 

The California State University and Colleges' Commission on External 
Degree Programs identifies several purposes of external degrees within the 
CSUC system: 

1. To offer instructional opportunities leading to degrees and professional 
certificates to Californians for whom they are not now possible because of 
inability to spend extensive periods of time "in residence" on campus; 

2. To enable students who have completed lower-division work through 
Community Colleges to complete work toward Bachelors and Masters de- 
grees, through programs designed to meet their needs; 

3. To enable dropouts and stop-outs to continue academic work on a part- 
time basis whiie employed; and 

4. To experiment, within the flexible Continuing Education structure, with 
models of instruction which, after evaluation, may be useful to regular 
campus programs as well as to external education. ^ 

In the early years of external programs, traditional teaching-learning models 
will probably be used widely. Innovative means of instructional delivery will be 
tried in pilot projects. Attention will also be given to evaluation designs, diverse 
majors, staffing methods, and approaches to financing. 

Commission Chairman Thomas H. McGrath has encouraged formation of 
state-wide regional consortia for joint instructional efforts. For example, instruc- 
tion could be offered in professional programs for state agency personnel with 
uniform curricula from Crescent City to Chula Vista. This approach has also been 
taken as the following examples demonstrate. California is the scene of several 
programs using television for instruction on a regional basis. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Consortium for Community College Television, which began in 1967, today 
involves 24 community colleges from 18 districts and serves Kern, Los Angeles, 
Riverside, and Orange Counties. 

Each participating institution pays a $3,000 annual assessment to cover costs 
of operation; contributions from other sources increase the total funds available. 
No fees are charged to students enrolling in TV courses only; their only expense is 
for supplementary printed materials. However, on-campus students are required 
to pay the regular fees at their college of enrollment. Every course is not neces- 
sarily offered by every institution; students are informed in registration bro- 
chures at which community colleges they can receive credit. 
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Television courses arc ol'I'ered for iwo and three units, consisting of 30 and 45 
half 'hour lessons, respectively. Texts and syllabi are assigned with occasional ad* 
ditional readings. Midterm and final examinations are the only required 
on'canipus activities. Seven TV statir^rns altogether have aired courses for the con- 
sortium. They are both commercial and educational, and most recently include 
Channels 50 and 58, new stations on the Golden West and Los Angeles City 
College campuses, respectively. 

An "instructor of record" at each college for each course normally has two or 
three meetings each semester with TV students. His campus pays him for a few 
additional office hours per week. Registration is handled at the individual schools, 
using their standard procedures. The school responsible for producing each 
course generally holds the copyright to materials, but they are made available at 
no cost to other consortium members. 

In July of 1972, about the same tim»* Project Outreach got under way, the 
Northern California Regional Instructional Television Consortium also received a 
Title I grant to develop a similar program in the northern part of the state. The 
consortium includes eight state colleges and universities, additional community 
colleges, and participating ITV agencies and anticipates serving the continuing 
education needs of approximately four million people. Its stated purpose: 

...to bring together the State Colleges, the Community Col- 
leges, and Regional Instructional Television Agencies in a 
common eifort to develop the full potential of television as 
an educational delivery system capable of turning homes in 
rural and urban communities into college classrooms, and 
thereby make the resources of higher education more ef- 
fective weapons in the battle against poverty, unemploy- 
ment, social and environmental debilitation, and individual 
inabilities to cope with the exigencies of life in a more re- 
X sponsible and effective manner. 37 

In its first year, the consortium aims to establish a "strong coordinating or- 
ganization to ensure broad-based intcrinstitutional academic planning," and to 
determine the educational needs of target populations and situations where tele- 
vision is a promising instructional vehicle. It intends to develop continuing edu- 
cation programs emphasizing career development and improving quality of life 
through courses in such areas as health, ecology, and consumer education. Thus, 
depending on audience need, courses will not necessarily be oriented toward 
degree goals. In its second year, the consortium hopes to implement pilot broad- 
casting throughout the Northern California region, assess the program's educa- 
tional effectiveness, and plan for ongoing service through the consortium 
approach. ^ 

Although the Northern California project differs slightly in structure and em- 
phasis from Outreach, there are important similarities in philosophy and goal. 
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Regional Campuses 



California State University, Chico, in Northern California has regional cam- 
puses at Redding, Marysvillet and Susanville-each 50 to 85 miles from the home 
campus. Extension credit and ofrcampus summer session credit are combined to 
enable community college graduates to complete their upper division work 
through regional campuses. Local community college campuses cooperate by pro- 
viding classroom and library space* counseling and guidance services. At present* 
a B.A. in Public Administration is the only major offered, but California State 
University, Chico, plans to increase available majors based on a market survey. ^ 

Similar projects include the Civic Center of Santa Ana, where, under the aus- 
pices of California State University, FuUerton, a Master's degree curriculum has 
been started. Newly authorized is an M.B.A. degree program to be operated in a 
major Torrance financial center by California State College, Dominguez Hills. As 
Chancellor Dumke has noted* "In each case the external degree program opens a 
new world to students who thought their opportunities were gone by.*' ^ 

Weekend and/or Evening College 

This concept involves establishment of a weekend/evening cluster college 
with its own curriculum, faculty and student body-though normally a branch 
campus of a parent institution. The college would offer a limited number of 
majors, with programs offered over a several-year period to enable students to 
complete degree requirements. 

In the State Colleges, a weekend college could operate either through exten- 
sion or the regular academic structure. A prototype Weekend College, in which 
courses are being conducted on Friday nights, Saturdays, and Sundays, was ini- 
tiated in February 1972 at CSUSD's Imperial Valley campus. It permits far-flung 
students in this desert region, who otherwise lack the time, to make the trip to 
Calexico for instruction. 

Perhaps even greater potential exists in a Weekend College plan submitted 
by California State University, Long Beach. As the largest campus in the State 
College System, putting Long Beach on a seven-day -a- week schedule is an under- 
taking of considerable magnitude. 

Conclusion 

Television, in its many forms, offers another valuable means of assuring full 
opportunity in education. Project Outreach has chosen to build an instructional 
system around this medium to reach Southern Californians in multiJocations with 
college instruction. Outreach represents a system designed to make higher learn- 
ing available to everyone, regardless of age, location, occupation, or academic 
ability. 
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Chapter III 



Target Population 



In 1970, James W. Trent, of the UCLA Center for the Study of Evaluation, 
prepared a study dealing with the decision to go to college. Contemporary Ameri- 
can society, observed Trent, contains both opportunities and problems in its com- 
plexity. Trent believes 

America's citizens must be unusually enlightened and 
competent in order to both make appropriate uses of its op- 
portunities and to deal with its problems. It is quite pos- 
sible that universal higher education has become a major 
means, if not a prerequisite, for such a citizenry. 

It is. therefore, not only commendable but essential that higher education be pro- 
vided for all who can profit from it. 

The primary goal of Project Outreach is to extend educational opportunities 
to persons now denied them or who choose not to participate for a variety of 
reasons. The target population, in this sense, includes all segments of the public 
which do not now enroll in available higher education institutions. Educational op- 
portunilies typically offered by all levels of higher education include extension 
work and evening college study as well as full- or part-time attendance during the 
day. Students attending these institutions comprise another set of target popula- 
tions. 

But merely making educational substance more available to these popula- 
tions is not enough. It must be done with attention to people's educational needs, 
and also to the social and psychological factors which influence people's decisions 
whether or not to pursue higher education achievement. 

Identification of a target population thus takes place on two levels. First, we 
can specify member-types, listing classes of individuals which are presently out- 
side the academic mainstream. But it is equally important to recognize the rea- 
sons for attendance, dropping out, and nonattendanceat college. The multitude of 
personal and environmental variables which come into play must be dealt with to 
truly change people's attitudes about the necessity and relevance of higher 
education for them. 

Typical Member-Types of the Target Population for Instructional Television 

Since Project Outreach aims to bring higher educational substance to persons 
now outside the academic mainstream, the Task Force suggests the following 
types of persons should be included as target populations. 
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1. The homubound. 

a. The physically handicapped. 

b. Those restricted to the home by reason of actual or perceived re- 
sponsibility. 

2. The aged or retired. 

3. Persons who, for a variety of reasons, choose not to enroll in traditional 
institutions of higher education. 

a. Persons who have had some college but had to stop in order to raise 
a family or pursue a career and now want to complete a de^ee. 

b. P^ersons who never attended college and now--10 to 20 years 
later--wish to do so. 

c. Persons who may have had to leave college in order to go to work or 
to serve in the armed forces and now desire to return to obtain a 
degree. 

4. Workers barred from higher education for economic and occupational 
reasons. 

i . Those who would like to take advantage of university resources, or 
those of the state colleges or community colleges, but cannot afford 
the cost of attending in the usual manner. 

b. Those who are restricted by the hours of the day during which they 
must work or sleep. 

c. Those whose work schedules vary erratically or periodically, such as 
those of police officers, firemen, and others whose work schedules 
change from month to month or week to week. 

These workers would desire college-level work as a means to exploring 
new professions, to upgrade occupational and professional skills, and as a 
means to broaden their intellectual horizons. 

5. Persons who lack transportation to and from institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

6. Persons too isolated geographically to obtain reasonable means of trans- 
portation to and from institutions of higher learning. 

7. Persons who are now enrolled as students, including: 

a. Those of pre-college age who would benefit from college education 
experience as a supplement to their primary or secondary schooling. 

b. Currently enrolled college students who could benefit from addition- 
al opportunities for learning offered by institutions other than those 
which they are attending. 

8. Persons who are sociologically or psychologically barred from partici- 
pation in higher education. Social barriers might include unemployment, 
fan)ily and peer-group pressures, and cultural environments which miti- 
gate against regular participation in programs of higher education and 
for which extention or correspondence study often is also inappropriate. 

The Task Force docs not limit the definition to the member-types listed 
above, or to any other single student group. As explained in Chapter VII, parti- 
cipating institutions will compare initial enrollments with both the suggested 
member-types and with conventional full-time students. Nevertheless, an impor- 
tant element of the ongoing Outreach effort will be to identify specific target 
poniilnt^nns in given areas, in terms of their own higher education needs. Cur- 
ri|--|-j 1^ then be designed appropriate to meeting those needs. 
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Factors Governing College Attendance 



Clearly, a myriad of interrelated variables contributes to a person s motiva- 
tion to continue his education. Although Trent's study of these variables focuses 
primarily upon college-age youths, his compilation of factors associated with col- 
lege decision-making is nevertheless apropos to Project Outreach. 

Trent observes. 

The determination to enter college is not generally a 
spontaneous decision, but rather lis] the result of numer- 
ous complex factors that have occurred over a long period 
of time, from early childhood to the point of conscious in- 
tent to enter college, and that continue to contribute to 
persistence in college. 

A summary of selected factors in individual aspirations and their implications 
follows: 

1. Socio-economic status is a complex environmental process in college 
decision-making, of which financial status per se is only a part. It is cen- 
tered in the family but includes peer groups, school, and community. It 
conditions the nature of all academic and nonacademic experience which 
contributes to educational aspirations. 

2. Motivation is the catalytic force underlying the decision to attend college. 
It consists of need or desire, accompanied by the intention to attain a goal 
that will satisfy the need. It originates and is observable from an early 
age, as a person responds to and interacts with his environment. 

3. Parental influence is primary in educational and vocational decision- 
making. Middle and upper class parents foster achievement and motiva- 
tion to attend college in many ways, while characteriistics more fre- 
quently associated with lower socio-economic level parents have a nega- 
tive effect on achievement and aspiration. 

4. Peers have an important influence on educational decisions as well, 
though students who are more peer-oriented are generally less college- 
oriented. Encouragement from both peers and parents is likely to result 
in a positive decision regarding college. 

5. Religious background and minority status represent subcultural presses 
on decision-making. In California, the latter factor probably has greater 
impact* Members of Black and Mexican- American minority groups are 
saddled with a second-language problem, substandard living conditions, 
and values which are incompatible with middle class prerequisites and 
norms for academic achievement and motivation. These hurdles must be 
overcome to improve the individual's chances for success in higher educa- 
tion involvement. 

6. Schools themselves, though capable of exerting a positive influence on 
academic achievement and aspiration, are generally neutral or negative 
in influence. This is unfortunate, especially where teachers reinforce 
handicaps and negative self-images of minority students by their own 
prejudgments, and where they insist that minority students conform to a 

O middle class world that is not part of their home environment. 
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Project Outreach could do a great service to minority group mem* 
bors by offering thorn educational substance outside the rigid confines of 
traditional academic programs and procedures and by providing them 
with assistance and motivation through counseling programs designed 
with their needs in mind. 

7. Community characteristics affect educational decisions. The community 
as a whole can be influential, especially in the case of areas with a large 
population of professional workers or with easy access to inexpensive col- 
leges. San Diego and Orange County are blessed with these resources; 
they need now to be further extended to heretofore neglected popula* 
tions. 

8. Educational decisions are also vocational decisions, as persons who enter 
college generally do so for more or less vocational purposes. 

9. Deciston-makitig is group-rooted and can change best in group situations. 
The individual gauges his values and behavior according to the basic 
groups with which he identifiesi and decisions are made and carried out 
most effectively when supported by the group. A challenge to off-campus 
learning systems is thus to encourage and reinforce the decision to enter 
college. Project Outreach will take giant strides forward if it can extend 
its counseling and guidance efforts to individuals who need such rein- 
forcement. 

Motivations of a Target Population 

To answer questions related to how higher education institutions can design 
curricula for new delivery and study systems, we must consider the motivations 
and interests of a target population. In the Syracuse University newsletter, Con- 
tinuing Education for Adults, results of a survey by Stanley M. GraboWski on 
"Motivational Factors of Adult Learners in Directed Self-Study Degree Pro- 
grams" were recently published. The analysis of motivational data revealed seven 
factors influencing adults to enroll in the program: 

1. The desire to know-learning for the sake of learning, to satisfy curiosity. 

2. The desire to reach a personal goal-gaining knowledge to make possible 
the achievement of a personal goal. 

3. The desire to take part in social activities -enjoying companionship or fel- 
lowship regardless of particular knowledge gained. 

4. The desire to reach a social goal-gaining knowledge to enable the indivi- 
dual to contribute effectively to improving society. 

5. The desire to escape-wanting to escape from an unpleasant or tedious 
activity or situation. 

6. The desire to study alone-enjoying individual study and meeting the 
change of self-direction. 

7. The desire for intellectual security -holding one*s own intellectually in 
conversation. 

Grabowski found significant differences among enrollees* motivation in the 
following areas: 

1. More women than men enrolled for the desire to know and the desire to 
^«=^udy alone. 
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2. There was ti ^'n^alur tondcnry among the unetnployod to unroll for the 

desiru to reach a social goal. 
|j. Younger respondents were more likely to enroll for the desire to reach a 

personal goal. 

4. Those without previous college iTedlts tended to enroll for the desire to 
escape and the desire to know. 

5. The lower the level of Income, the greater the tendency to enroll for the 
desire to reach a perst)nal goal, the desire to reach u social goal* and the 
desire to study alone. 

It was noted above that socio economic and consequent motivational factors 
play a significant role in determining whether or not an individual chooses to pur« 
sue postsecondary learning olany Kind. Once motivation has been cultivated In 
new students, it is particularly important that course materials live up to expec- 
tations both in terms of content and production quality. 




Chapter IV 
Counseling 



Most educational institutions realize that counseling is a primary element of 
any successful educational program. When a consortium organization has an off- 
campus orientation, there is a great net d for translation of curriculum to students 
by informed personnel. The nature of the Project Outreach target population, and 
the Project's externalized course offerings, clearly indicate that a counseling com- 
ponent is important. x 

As the Task Force Committee on Counseling contacted various television 
consortia around the country, it found that a few of their respective counseling 
components offered traditional kinds of counseling services; yc i. in many in- 
stances, they served nontraditionul kinds of students. The Outreach Task Force 
views the target population as having unique and specific needs and wants to re- 
spond to those ii'^'^ds with services which would, like the television courses, 
"reach out" to the c mmunity. 

A well-known dictionary of psychological terms defines counseling as: 



''A relationship in whicii one person endeavors to help an- 
other to understand and to solve his adjustment problems. 
The area of adjustment is often indicated: educational 
counseling, vocational counseling, social counseling, etc. 
The term covers a wide area of procedures: advice giving, 
psycho-analysis, information giving, interpretation of test 
scores, encouraging the counselee to think out his difficul- 
ties. ..etc. ..Everyone occasionally undertakes counseling 
but the word counselor is preferably restricted to profes- 
sionally trained persons." ^ 



The concept of providing educational opportunities to large audiences 
through television contains a multitude of peripheral responsibilities. Among the 
target population there will be a variet> of students. The two most obvious cate- 
gories are those taking the class or viewing the program for personal enrichment 
and those planning to use it for a two- or four-year college degree in a particular 
field. Thus, it is essential that information and services be provided that relate 
television instruction to present goals and aspirations of potential students. These 
services can be provided in two integral functions. Information concerning aca- 
demic and/or vocational opportunities will be made available and disseminated 
through a variety of sources, of which television will provide the main thrust. The 
second and most vital component will be a methodical and systematic counseling 
progi-am designed to assist students who desire to relate television instruction to 
their present goals in one of the institutions associated with the consortium. 
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The counseling component of Project Outreach is exploring the following 
functions in its continuing study of the counseling mode! which will emerge* 

1. Information-giving or advising functions*. That aspect of counseling which 
provides students with course and institutionally related information 
(e.g.! what couises or programs are available, which colleges are offering 
these courses, and where they are located). 

2. Diagnostic functions: That aspect of counseling which provides students 
with help in making educational/vocational decisions (e.g., what major to 
follow in order to realize a specific ^oai, assistance in making a career 
choice). 

3. Skill-building functions: That aspect of counseling which anticipates stu- 
dent needs and reacts to student feedback concerning re-entry problems 
associated with a return to school in terms of learning support programs 
(e.g., orientation programs; math, reading, writing skill-building courses; 
psychological support programs). 

General Guidance. The task of extending educational guidance and counsel- 
ing into the communities served by Project Outreach is an opportunity to inno- 
vate. In bringing new students into an academic environment, publicity has a high 
priority. Bringing information about educational opportunities to persons in the 
target population and encouraging them to take television courses are important. 

Audiences viewing and/or students enrolled in the television consortium will 
be exposed to general information about all member institutions through spot 
television announcements and short programs. The object will be to relate practi- 
cal, present application of their courses to careers and institutions. The infor< 
mation will include, but not necessarily be limited to, the following: 

1. Name of the Institution 

2. Location (Address and City) 

3. Number of Students Enrolled 

4. Admission Requirements 

5. Programs Offered (Majors, Degrees, Certificates, etc.) 

6. Specific Requirements Met by Courses Offered through Television 

7. Services Offered to Students 

a. Financial Aids 

b. Counseling 

c. Testing 

d. Work Experience 

e. Tutoring 

f. Housing 

g. Placement 

h. Etc. 

8. Telephone number of center where individual counseling services are 
available for television-oriented students. 

Publicity for Project Outreach courses can also be accomplished through its 
inclusion in institutional catalogs, radio talk show presentations, and a newspaper 
column about educational opportunities for adults and returning students. For 
example, UCSD Extension has developed a "So You Want to Go Back to School" 
program which each year coordinates one-day counseling and educational advis- 



inK<Jlinii's for polentiul udult students in San Dk'go County colleges, which might 
serve as a model lor workshops involving all educational institutions in a given 
geographical art'a providing inl'ormation and advice concerning Outreach pro- 
grams. 

Use of a van is being explored. A van may be used within target areas to 
provide *'on the spot" Information in carefully selected locations to students and 
potential students. Its location will be advertised in advance, and personnel will 
distribute printed information and facilitate access to the program to those 
interested. It will also serve as a satellite extension of the counseling component. 
People who do not view the television channel and/or do not read the advertise- 
ments can in this way become familiar with the educational opportunities avail- 
able through Outreach. 

Counseling Services for Project Outreach. A large number of the consortium 
students will have chosen television instruction as a means of achieving their edu- 
cational or career objectives because of time limitations, lack of mobility, or a 
variety of other reasons which imply that the center of their "'academic environ- 
ment*' for some time will be at home. Many students, in fact, will have the 
greatest need for peraon-to-person counseling after they become involved in 
taking courses--to provide academic assistance and motivation to continue their 
new educational experience. Counseling is particularly important to those who 
have had iittk> or no previous exposure to higher education or whose attitudes to- 
ward college have heretofore been skeptical or indifferent. 

Counselors with an understanding of the interaction and relative importance 
of those sociolngicai and psychological variables which contribute to decisions con- 
cerning college can apply them diagnostically and *'thqrapeutically" to assist 
actual and potential students in their educational and vocational planning. In 
order to perform this task effectively, a counseling center or ''clearinghouse*' is 
being explored. Such a clearinghouse may be established in each area served by 
Project Outreach. Center personnel will provide the link relating television in- 
struction to students* educational objectives and the institutions in which they 
wish to pursue them. The staff will have at its command all the resources neces- 
sary to do an effective counseling job. Alternative to the center concept, coun- 
seling on the campus of each college offering the course is under study. Specific in- 
formation related to telecourses may be treated by the colleges themselves. In 
either case, we see the need for the following services: 

1. Telephone Access. Students and/or potential students should have im- 
mediate access to educational and vocational counseling through the tele- 
phone. This service may parallel and reinforce the concept of television 
instruction specially designed for persons physically unable to reach spe- 
cific institutions. For those who have greater mobility, it can enable them 
to expedite business when a personal visit is not essential. 

2. Persmial Counselmg. Appointments may be made, day and evening, for 
those who prefer and are able to travel to the center. The counselors will 
keep records of contacts and provide all informational, diagnostic, and 
skill-building services available to other sludents in collegiate institu- 
tions including the following: 

a. Information about educational options within the member institution 



and nondegrei* approaches Lo vocational and personal objectives. 

b. Information on educational delivery systems for full-time and part- 
time degree and certificate programs. 

c. Information about learning support systems, and assistance in choos- 
ing options appropriate to individual needs and capabilities (i.e., li* 
brary, special courses, tutoring, etc.) 

d. Financial aid information, advice, and procedural assistance. 

e. Dissemination of vocational and career information, 

f. Placement information and procedural assistance. 

g. A diagnostic program to help individuals make educational/voca- 
tional decisions. 

h. Assistance in personal goal setting on an ongoing^ basis. 

i. Test administration and interpretation including advanced place- 
ment, achievement, ability, interest and aptitude. 

j. An academic support services program including orientation, assis- 
tance in building study skills and good study habits tor higher educa- 
tion in general, and television-related courses in particular. 

By helping students evaluate their educational potential, and by 
providing assistance in areas known to be in need of compensation, 
counselors can increase students' self-understanding and help them 
formulate their consequent educational and career decisions. 
3. Use of Computers. A data bank component may also play an important 
role in the ongoing Outreach counseling task and is under study. This in- 
volves the research and development of a computer information system 
programmed to identify educational opportunities available to adults in 
the consortium areas. Essentially, the computer may be used by coun- 
selors in both the information-giving and diagnostic phases of counseling. 

The data base can contain information regarding degrees: v^'hat com- 
bination of courses leads^tomajors or degrees in various institutions; how 
CLEP examinations would apply in various programs; what the transfer 
value is of courses taken many years ago. The counselor could request in- 
formation regarding the various alternatives open to adults wanting to 
go back to school. An example of a typical client might be a 40-year old 
woman who had taken courses 15 years ago at Orange Coast College, who 
had taken two television courses with UCSD Extension during the last 
year, and who had recently taken two of the general CLEP exams. A 
counselor would key in the information contained in the woman's tran- 
scripts and her CLEP scores, and the computer would respond with a 
printout of alternatives available to her in terms of receiving a B.A, 
degree in a particular field. Initially, a single computer system with ter- 
minals at each consortium institution is envisioned. 

In addition, the counseling needs of the target populations will be 
studied concurrently with the establishment of the data base. Informa- 
tion gathered by counselors relating to educational needs, vocations and 
careers, and specific problem areas will be gathered and used to build the 
infor^mation system. The computer would be programmed to summate 
the t^pes of data being requested for future course, program, and ser- 
^vic^*^ development. 
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4. Tke Human Services Tminim] aspect of the counseling component should 
involve the tniining and retraining of individuals to serve as counselors, 
tutor /educational advisors, and telephone operators both at the Clearing- 
house and in the community. Human Services Specialists may work 
directly with individuals requesting help in order to: 

a. Help the student identify his/her needs. 

b. Help meet those needs where appropriate. 

c. Facilitate access to the types of information that the student will 
need to solve his/her problem. 

d. Know what other resources are available to help the student and how 
to utilize these resources. 

The training of Human Services Specialists will place heavy empha- 
sis on laboratory education with instruction in basic concepts augmented 
by supervised field experience. Such a program will bring competence to 
the trainees specifically in areas of interviewing, organizational function- 
ing, and data utilization. 
The guidance and counseling services described above constitute a multi- 
dimensional program into which potential students may come and go according to 
their own needs. This component of Project Outreach will serve an otherwise ig- 
nored student population, the existing campus population, and will develop new 
communication and working links between the consortium colleges. 

The counseling effort is a unique opportunity to realize the true meaning of 
the Outreach consortium; that is, bringing together a group of cooperating insti- 
tutions to better serve potential and present adult students in our communities. 
Counseling is an important and integral component. 
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Chapter V 
Curriculum 



Pilot Television Programs 

In the initial phase of Project Outreach, the Curriculum Committee super- 
vised the development of the two 30-minute pilot television programs produced as 
models of curriculum design and cooperation among the several institutions. On 
the basis of this experience, Outreach concluded that mutual guidance and assis- 
tance is possible in instructional design. 

For the pilot video tape in Introductory Psychology ("As Man Behaves"), the 
production team was headed by Dr. Matt Duncan, of Coast Community College 
District. The San Diego curriculum group responsible for the pilot video tape in 
the environmental series, "Biosphere and Biosurvival," was headed by Dr. George 
Cox, of California State University, San Diego. Dr. Cox worked in cooperation 
with PaulSteen of KPBS, Channel 15, San Diego, and their production team. "As 
Man Behaves" is now complete and is being offered for credit by Golden West and 
Orange Coast Colleges, members of the Coast Community College District. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that the phase of Outreach just completed pro- 
duced two pilot programs. The Task Force is now proceeding with the develop- 
ment of the courses it will offer. 

Of the many elements contained within an instructional system this size (one 
that encompasses broadcast, correspondence, home study, tutorials, and other 
aspects, disseminated to a large and widely scattered audience), the visual pro- 
duct ^as found to be the integral component requiring institutional cooperation. 
To be sure, the televised portion of the projected system is only one part among 
many; but it is the most expensive and difficult element to produce. 

When Outreach began, an assumption was made that if several institutions 
pooled their resources to provide a course for credit, this course would be com- 
pletely interchangeable among other institutions of higher education. Outreach 
found that the ultimate end use of video products may take on many forms and de- 
livery techniques according to institutional needs within the consortium. They 
may be used separately or offered as a course. 

To describe learning units in terms of structured credit courses is restrictive 
to the extent that one might not consider alternative instructional designs; and 
yet it does provide a beginning for development of criteria for curriculum content 
selection. The first materials prepared for Project Outreach use are, as indicated, 
components of complete courses. 

In offering courses the Task Force is impressed with cooperative planning 
and decision-making from the very outset of course design. Faculty who are to 
share in the ultimate use of a product must have input into its development. 
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On the basis of experience in production of the pilot films, the Curriculum 
Committee agreed that the following considerations were important in planning 
an instructional system using communications media. 

Planning the Instructional System 

It is important to recognize that designing curricula for media dissemination 
is not the task of a single instructor, or even of a single academic department. 
Rather, as the Carnegie Commission stated in The FoMvih Revolution, 

As the variety of instructional alternatives for each lesson 
and course increases, the planning of instruction will re- 
quire more differentiated knowledge and skills than most 
individual professors are likely to have. 

To design an instructional system using television and other technologies, several 
talents are required in addition to the teacher; curriculum development thus 
becomes a team effort. 

The teacher remains the team member who best understands the subject 
from which content is to be drawn. He also can relate the course to other subjects; 
and having had direct dealings with students in the past, he knows what elements 
are hardest to grasp and therefore need greatest emphasis. But he often needs to 
be oriented to the capabilities of the various instructional media in order to create 
more effective instructional programs. 

The instructional technologist is a specialist in the learning process, qualified 
by a background in educational, behavioral, or social psychology. His or her job is 
to help faculty members define the objectives of courses, plot learning strategies 
to be employed, and evaluate results. Attention to these matters is especially im- 
portant when students may not have direct, regular interaction with either the 
teacher or other students. Their progress and achievement must be accurately 
monitored with very little personal contact. 

The media technologist best understands the capabilities of available media. 
He or she has a creative role in organizing the technological resources needed for 
effective instruction, discerning the effective from the ineffective medium for a 
particular task. Areas of specialization might include computer science, electronic 
engineering, TV and radio technology, editing, and film or TV direction. Although 
such a variety of specialists may not be on a single campus* staff, their expertise 
can often be made available through cooperative arrangements with other insti- 
tutions or on a consulting basis. 

The information specialist guides his collej\gues to information essential for 
the preparation of instructional materials. It is his or her job to know where the 
needed data, illustrations, films, slides, audio tapes, and other resources for a 
course are to be found. The information specialist is therefore in a key position to 
affect the richness and quality of curricula. 

Of course, such specialized personnel may not work together 100 percent of 
the time, and the full range of expertise may not be required for every course or 
project. The professor most often would be on his own in planning, but calling on 
others for consultation, evaluation, and technical assistance as the materials are 



. prepared for media dissemination. Thus, the specialized members of an instruc- 
tional planning team could reasonably be expected to work with many professors 
in a given academic year. 

(As more institutions initiate programs externalizing higher education in 
various ways, more instructional professionals will be required to meet their staff 
needs. This is especially true where television and other electronic media are em- 
ployed toward this end. It is therefore essential that colleges begin offering in- 
struction designed to train the new specialists for these new career opportunities. 
Such training might easily go hand in hand with the development of new academic 
programs themselves.) 

In addition to assembling the specialized personnel identified above, institu- 
tions should begin to make arrangements with production organizations. This is a 
relatively easy matter if one or more of the campuses involved has its own media 
and/or production facilities. If not, the preferable alternative is to deal with a 
local, noncommerical educational station or stations. 

In externalizing education, the televised or visual product is perhaps the 
most viable element for interchange among institutions. Co-production by con- 
sortium members can help minimize the cost to each institution, while utilization 
of the product can be spread over a wide instructional base. Without careful plan- 
ning and cooperation, however, effective use of much of technology becomes pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The nature of the product. Project Outreach concurs with Frank W. Nor- 
wood, Executive Secretary of the Joint Council for Educational Telecommunica- 
tions, who cautions would-be consortia not to seek as a goal solely the cooperative 
production of courses. It is extremely difficult to achieve unanimity among con- 
sortium members concerning scope, content, and form of courses. Consortia are 
likely to be more successful if they create "a wider range of options and alterna- 
tives from which individual students may select the learning route best suited to 
their needs and learning style." ^ Member institutions should thus produce a 
variety of materials which instructors and students can use as appropriate to 
their own goals. Learning modules are ideally suited to this purpose, as instruc- 
tors may select and organize the smaller units in a variety of ways. Representa- 
tives from each institution, participating jointly in the decision-making process, 
would assure the end products* suitability for all. 

The criteria for curriculum design which follow, therefore, pertain not 
strictly to discrete courses, but more broadly to the development of techno- 
logically based instructional systems. Planning, moreover, must extend beyond 
the pivotal delivery medium, which in the immediate future is likely to be open- 
) circuit or cable television. Attention must be given to such supportive subsystems 
as radio broadcasts, printed (correspondence) materials, interaction with instruc- 
tor and other students via telephone and/or on-campus seminars, resource cen- 
ters, and counseling services. 

Selection of curriculum. In designing any media-based instructional system 
which requires independent study on the part of students, g^eat care must be 
taken to identify the needs of the target population to be served. Enrollment po- 
tential (or more crassly, audience appeal) should also be considered. Scope and se- 
quence of subject matter should be carefully defined to make sure the instruction 
y,;ii or^ppopriate for mediated delivery systems and self-study. Prior to full 
srn |/^">duction, moreover, a pilot should be prepared for evaluation. 
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Also, it must be determined for what academic levels the materials will be de- 
signed. For greater potential use, initial planning should probably be for lower- 
division offerings so that any member institution can make use of the product. As 
the institutions gain expertise in cooperative production, and as the consortium 
no longer depends for its economic well being on the use by all of all materials, 
members will be able to augment materials for upper- or lower-division uses-or 
may choose not to use t hem-without placing the viability of the entire system in 
jeopardy. If preparation is undertaken cooperatively, then specialized adaptations 
of the product can be made at each learning level. 

In keeping with the principle of planning with an eye beyond single course 
use, areas of subject matter should i';ot be viewed in terms only of a single aca- 
demic discipline. Rather, content shorJd be considered which might cross discip- 
linary boundaries, :,3 in *'core" courses, which could serve as a foundation for sub- 
sequent learning in several related areas. Institutions should also think in terms 
of sequentially presented learning units, which might be combined in various 
ways to comprise a course, or to provide the initial step toward more specialized 
study. 

In all phases of curriculum planning, special attention should be given to 
avoid dating or regionalizing the information presented, and provision should be 
made for re-use, periodic updating, and revision. Indeed, the concept of modulari- 
zation is helpful in this regard because it facilitates the arrangement and re- 
arrangement of individual segments, and the systematic updating of an entire 
series. 

Curricvlum design. The consortium approach to higher education depends on 
institutional acceptance of jointly produced materials. Procedures must be de- 
vised whereby member institutions may have input and recourse concerning cur- 
riculum design (including the extent and manner in which television segments will 
be utilized) and production. Faculty who are to share in the ultimate use of a pro- 
duct must be given adequate involvement in its development. 

Toward this end, the Academic Administration Committee recommended 
that, when an educational need is identified, a Course Content Committee respon- 
sible for course design and operation be appointed by the Task Force, with mem- 
bers representing each institution which will offer the course. Selection of subject 
areas will be made according to input from boui community agencies and aca- 
demic entities. This committee's proposed functions are more fully described be- 
ginning on p. 12 of Chapter VIII. The specific currlcular divisions which must be 
made during Phase II will thus take place in the context of Course Content Com- 
mittee activity. Even if the video materials will be used differently by each insti- 
tution, input from the respective consortium members should still be assured 
through this vehicle. 

Instructional materials. When work begins in a given rubject area, careful 
study and consideration should be given to the availability (either institutional or 
commercial) of existing materials on film or tape, or in printed form, that can be 
incorporated within the new system at reduced cost. The materials to be pro- 
duced, including video tapes, printed products, and programmed materials, 
should be designed with applicability to other programs or courses being offered. 

Before production of courses is begun, the media components of the overall 
instructional system should be defined and designed. This will be determined to a 



large extent by the technologies available within the respective consortium in- 
stitutions, as outlined in Chapter VI, Delivery Systems. 

The exact mix and relative weight of each media component will necessarily 
vary according to the requirements of each instructional task. Nevertheless, 
these components should be arranged (and/or later adapted) so as to satisfy veri- 
fiable learning objectives. Ideally, 18 to 36 months should be provided for the pre- 
paration of visual products and supportive materials to allow for ample research 
and flexible production schedules. 

To the extent that student-teacher contact is possible in an **outreach" 
situation, the teacher must assist, reward, and encourage student participation in 
higher education. Such interaction, limited though it may be, should be built into 
the system design. James Trent stresses the teacher's importance in terms of the 
following objectives: 

1. The consistent availability of supportive, integrated group experience as 
part of system design. 

2. Developing sensitivity to the needs and natures of a diversity of stu- 
dents, without prejudging them, , 

3. Ap|:)lying teaching techniques designed to elicit the greatest potential 
and satisfaction from the diversity of students. 

4. Assisting students in decision-making and other forms of personal de- 
y<»]opment in an academic context-either through personal interaction or 
referral to appropriate counseling or guidance personnel, 

These objectives identify important affective elements of teaching and learning 
which should be acknowledged in curriculum planning and system design. 

Looking into the future, we predict that by 1985 colleges and universities will 
no longer be judged solely in terms of their ability to conduct research and dis- 
seminate infoi'niation on campus. Much of the task of instruction will be assumed 
by open-circuit and cable television, individual learning systems, computers, and 
related technologies. But institutions of higher learning remain responsible for 
the development of curricula appropriate to the new instructional media. 

The new technologies themselves, as well as the media presently available to 
bring higher education to students away from campus, are discussed in full in the 
following chapter. Our concern in curriculum is with designing course content and 
instructional systems which utilize today's media, especially television, to their 
greatest advantage and which will serve as models for development of future 
courses and/or learning sequences. Moreover, by keeping in step with the newest 
developments in communications technology, we aim to use them as they become 
available for instruction to further the "outreach" of higher education. 
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Chapter VI 
Delivery Systems 



Fundamenta! to the development of a system for externalizing the educa- 
tional process is an understanding of the means by which change anti innovation 
come about, including a grasp of the media which are available for instructional 
use as a result of expanding educational technology. Henri Dieuzeide has written. 

The traditional education system has in general under- 
estimated the dynamic character of the communication 
networks during the past years. ..Television offers the edu- 
cational system an unprecedented structural form, which 
allows for permanent presence of, and unlimited access to, 
education for all segments of the population. * 

Implications of Technology: The Electronics Revolution 

In the 1960's, when a shortage of college professors was anticipated, instruc- 
tional technology was too frequently viewed as a means of making learning more 
independent of instructors and of spreading faculty time over more students. It 
was soon discovered that economy is not always achieved through technology. 
But it has proved advantageous for other reasons. Students can play a more 
active role in their own learning, and those who don't learn well in conventional 
classes are offered instructional alternatives. They may learn at different rates of 
speed without affecting the pace of an entire class. 

Logistical advantages of instructional television are apparent as well. It 
offers greater scheduling flexibility, permitting repetition when necessary. What 
is more, it allows instruction to take place at a variety of locations-in carrels, 
places of employment, homes, even hospitals and prisons. Faculty members and 
technologists have begun combining their skills in a "systems approach" to in- 
struction-organizing environments conducive to learning. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education recently released a report 
entitled. The Fourth Revolution: InstructioTial Technology in Higher Education. 
The "fourth revolution," that of electronics, has wide implications for higher edu- 
cation; among them: 

1. Off-campus instruction of adults may become both the most rapidly ex- 
panding and most rapidly changing segment of post-secondary education; 

2. ' Fewer students may study on campus, as more choose to pursue studies 

off campus and receive credit by examination; 

3. Students in small colleges may have access to a greater variety of courses 
and library resources; 

4. An expanded concept of the "library" may denote a center for storage 

O 
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and retrieval of knowledge in many forms; 

5. Many more and better tests will be required to evaluate progress of stu- 
dents who learn through new instructional technology; and 

6. Good systems of informing and advising students will be essential as ad- 
ditional options for off-campus learning become available. 

On the whole, the Commission writes, 

,..it is obvious that the use of technology in American high- 
er education is still a largely ad hoc enterprise, advancing 
unsystematically in response to the enthusiasms and 
achievements of certain devoted practitioners, and the oc- 
casional emergence of promising new devices. ^ 

The report notes that technology and know-how are available for application, but 
that 

defects in communicating results of experiments to institu- 
tions, and inadequate incentives and procedures for effec- 
tive development, distribution, and utilization of new in- 
structional programs, keep thpm from general use. *® 

The situation seems to be changing gradually. Technology has brought a 
variety of media, including television, to colleges closely related either by the 
same state system or by geographical proximity. Recent years have seen ambi- 
tious experimentation in cable and related communications in many parts of the 
country; this chapter deals with some of the more important media and their 
value to higher education. 

In Project Outreach the initial media focus has been on open-circuit tele- 
vision. But any medium is seldom considered alone. Rather, "instructional tele- 
vision is understood to refer to educational efforts using television, which have as 
their purposes the production, origination, and distribution of instructional con- 
tent," in which television is used as the principal or as an auxiliary medium of 
communication, ^ The definition includes all broadcast activities which handle in- 
formation specifically organized and produced for learning. 

Educators are advised by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education to 
capitalize on investments already made in instructional technology (which totaled 
over $25 billion in federal funds between 1965 and 1969). Broadcast and cable tele- 
vision, video tape and cassettes, computer-assisted instruction, and independent 
audio-visual learning kits were viewed by the Commission as tfie^tbols with 
greatest promise for higher education. 

The Commission favors a "combination effort" of producing instructional 
materials for both local and national use and recommends that faculty work with 
educational technicians and media specialists. It also recommends the organiza- 
tion by 1992 of seven regional cooperative learning technology centers in the 
United States, whose m'^mber institutions would share costs and facilities for the 
development and utilization of instructional technology. Greatest efforts would be 
toward central identification, production, and distribution of already developed 
and learning materials for college instruction, 
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Delivery systems are the tools used for providing instruction to students, in- 
cluding the electronic media. Dr* A. Daniel Peck, Director of the Instructional 
Technology Center at California State University. San Franciscoi believes that 
any delivery system must allow for two-way communication, have variety and 
flexibility. In relation to the "1,000-Mile Campus" in Californiai Peck identifies 
several principles which must be kept in mind in applying technology to higher 
education. First, students learn best through a variety of inputs; so no single 
medium should bear the responsibility of instruction. Second, there is a direct and 
positive relationship between learr\ing and active response to materials pre- 
sented. Third, feedback and interaction are necessary to keep both students and 
faculty alert and effective. He notes the following as possible delivery methods: 
broadcast television, cable, telephone, filmstrips, audio cassette recordings, and 
programmed instruction. 52 

Frank Norwood. Executive Secretary for the Joint Council on Educational 
Telecommunications, recently wrote an essay on "Educational Technology and 
Nontraditional Study," which included his remarks on several additional types of 
delivery currently in use. One is ITFS (Instructional Television Fixed Service), a 
nonbroadcast means of communication which combines low power and low cost to 
transmit television programs to nearby specially equipped receiving locations. An 
increasing instructional role is also likely for video cassettes, as they approach 
audio cassettes in availability. Finally, satellite communications remove the con- 
straint of geographical distance to reach specialized audiences scattered over 
wide areas. 

Norwood concludes. 

Some of the richest ore to be mined is likely to be 
those points at which new technologies in education and 
communication can be combined to provide resources of 
greater power than the sum of their parts. ^ 

A list of methodologies, however, does not constitute a system. Any major 
development in instructional technology should explore media uses within the full 
context of educational experience. It should design a variety of learning situa- 
tions. Delivery systems should be developed on the basis of appropriateness for a 
particular task and most likely would Incorporate several different instructional 
approaches within a given course. 

Delivery Systems Today 

For higher education as well as other social endeavors, it is necessary to 
briefly review what media are available today. It is primarily an awareness of the 
built-in limitations of some present systems which motivates educators and tech- 
nologists to speculate and innovate with an eye to the future. 

Six principal means of delivery, both available and in current use, include: (I) 
open-circuit television (and sometimes cable), (2) correspondence and study 
guides (print), (3) radio, (4) telephone, (5) computers, and (6) video cassettes. All 
enable the student to receive instruction at his home, place of business* or other 
location. All most likely will contribute to the initial media mix designed for Pro- 
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Opon-Circuit TelevlHlon 



Open-circuit television, us mentioned by Dr. Peck above, is suitable for reach- 
ing large numbers of students in multilocntions, with both conventional instruc- 
tion and specially designed visual presentations. But open-circuit dissemination is 
severely limited by scarcity of both available channels and time for program 
scheduling. Delivery of instruction into the home is a significant strength of telu- 
vision, but the personal schedules of a student audience are likely to vary so 
widely that several showings of a lesson might be necessary to reach all of them. 

Cable Television 

Here is where cable can greatly enhance the medium's capabilities* as it can 
eventually provide multiple channels lor educational use rather than only one, 
thus allowing for showing of many more courses, and over the entire day. Tele- 
vision in its many forms is uniquely capable of conveying messages visual in 
nature. However, neither broadcast nor cable television can bear the burden of in* 
struction alone. 

Cable television systems have perhaps greater promise for extending higher 
education than any other product of technology. Open-circuit television is limited 
to 12 VHP channels; UHF signals increase that number but are poorly received by 
large segments of population. With so few channels available, most material 
broadcast today is limited to a mass audience appeal. Thus, when broadcast tele- 
vision is used as a vehicle for instruction, institutions of higher education en 
counter scheduling difficulties and severe problems of overloading those channels 
available to them. 

Given these characteristics, development of an ''open university" approach 
through television would be impossible except for cable. It offers the advantage of 
many channels, lower costs, and increased access. Cable systems beast up to a 40* 
channel capacity, inviting local and specialized services. No doubt higher educa- 
tion will quality for one or more exclusive channels in many areas. 

Cable today is the fastest growing communications industry. It will soon be 
possible to interconnect all major population areas in California by microwave to 
the head-end of each cable system. Thus, it is technically feasible to establish a 
state-wide exclusive higher education network. Cable subscription is already sub- 
stantial in San Diego; here, as elsewhere, it is likely to increase greatly when sys* 
tems can provide information and content not available from any other source. 

Video Cassettes 

One cannot discuss delivery systems for externalizing the instructional pro- 
cess without ultimately considering video cassettes. Certainly the most complete 
means of providing instruction for the off-campus student located remote from the 
campus is by some recording device that will enable him to peruse course content 
at his own time and at his own speed. Sonrie type of video recording which can be 
replayed on home units feeding the instructional material into the television re- 
ceiver must be devised to meet the requirements of ease of handling, cheap re- 
production, and simplicity of playback operation. 
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There are several systems of video 'cassette recording and operation which 
approximate these conditions; but, as yet, no one system is complete enough to 
warrant adoption as a main system for delivering instruction. The RCA Selecta- 
. vision, the Ampex Instavideo, the Sony U-noatic systems have merit and potential 
, for external education. The MCA Disca-vision and the Phillips Teldec systems 
probably" exhibit the greatest potential for mass reproduction and ease of 
handling. 

Project Outreach confidently looks forward to the time when course instruc- 
tion may he recorded on plastic discs that can be easily mailed and produced 
cheaply enough that the student may keep them for his own files or throw away as 
he desires. The record player which feeds the disc into the TV receiver must be 
within the budget of the average student and be relatively foolproof in operation. 
When this occurs, video cassettes will become the major delivery system of ex- 
ternal instruction. 

Correspondence 

Correspondence has also had a long-standing place in externalized education. 
Over the years institutions of higher learning have offered correspondence pro- 
grams for students with credit or degree objectives, for professionals in many 
fields, for technicians and teachers, for people with cultural interests. The 
strengths of correspondence study fall into two categories. First, it reaches stu- 
dents who might not otherwise qualify for admission to college, as well as those 
who would. It reaches those who cannot attend a campus as well, in fact, extend- 
ing the educational institution as far as the mail can take the materials. Corres- 
pondence also offers its students flexibility in time, allowing them, within broad 
guidelines, to pursue their studies at their own convenience. 

In addition to physical advantage^, there are also learning advantages in- 
herent in correspondence study. It encourages self-motivated learning since work 
is undertaken only at the student*s initiative. Lessons themselves are likely to be- 
more thoroughly and carefully prepared, since they are delivered in printed 
rather than informal oral form. Further, some would even argue that correspon- 
dence brings about greater accuracy in knowledge, since students are regularly 
required to respond the instruction in writing. 

Correspondence also has its drawbacks, as Dr. Gayle B. Childs recently ob- 
served in a book of readings on the subject. 55 First, because of a time lag be- 
tween a student's preparing and submitting a lesson and his receiving the in- 
structor's evaluation, there is a break in the learning cycle. Even a simple 
question must await a written ansv/er. Second, a correspondence instructor ad- 
ministers a relatively rigid course sequence and has little or no opportunity 
through direct interaction to recognize or adjust to individual differences among 
students. By the same token, the student himself suffers from lack of interaction 
with others, interaction which could help both to answer questions and 
strengthen motivation to continue. Finally, continuous updating and revision is as 
necessary for correspondence as for on-campus courses; yet because of the in- 
herent rigidity of printed instruction, this difficult task is often neglected. 

Charles A. Wedemeyer has summarized the hazards of the correspondence 
method as follows: 
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1. Incomplete or (ifluyud communication 

2. Inadequate experience involving all the senses 

3. Imperfect conceptualization 

4. Weak motivational devices 

5. Rigidity of formal process 

6. Overdependence upon the written word 

7. Lack of instructor experience with the correspondence method 

8. Absence of good interest-building devices 

9. Lack of active "doing" activities 

But Wedemeyer hastens to add that the greatest effectiveness of correspondence 
results when it is used "in adaptation or combination with other learning 
methods " Printed study guides have become an educational form of their own, 
largely due to their development and use by the Open University; much is being 
achieved toward making study guide production into a science. Such media as 
printed texts, pictures, graphs, films, recordings, television, radio, and telephone 
can together contribute to enrichment and improvement of learning. "Correspon- 
dence study," he concludes, "may give way to cross-media learning." 57 

Radio 

Radio may be regarded essentially as audio reinforcement of visual delivery. 
Students can listen to radio broadcasts to review notes or hear lectures mi?sed on 
television, or to receive supplementary materials. Radio can, in fact, be used for 
instruction whenever a picture is not necessary-which should remind educators 
that the "talking face" is not the best use of a visual medium. 

Telephone 

Discussion of present-day delivery systems must also include mention of the 
telephone, which is effectively used to receive feedback from instructional tele- 
casts, at relatively low cost. Its "tele-lecture" capability makes possible teacher 
contact with a distant group in two-way conversation. Such a program is in use in 
San Diego schools to reach homebound handicapped students. 

In the last few years, Pacific Telephone has developed nearly 100 different 
interconnecting arrangements and interface devices, designed to link various 
speaking, answering, and recording units made by the phone company and other 
manufacturers. Colleges and universities involved in television and other 
off campus teaching activities have begun to use telephone recording equipment 
to receive, and later answer, students' questions and comments. Devices are now 
available which both present the caller with a recorded message and allow him to 
leave a response. 

Recording devices are limited in capacity by the size of tape installed. 
Announcement tapes are available in lengths of from 30 seconds to three minutes; 
recording tapes can take a maximum of two hours incoming messages. Most an- 
swering sets, however^ have no ''hold" capacity. Rather* just as in conventional 
telephone service, a "busy'* signal is heard if another caller is already on the line. 
The handling of multiple calls simultaneously would require use of multiple an- 
swering devices. 

O 
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Use of computers at the univeniity level focuses on administrative and 
accounting tasks and on academic functions. In an academic program, they can be 
used as either a subject or tool of reseairch, or as a subject or tool of instruction. 
Our interest in computers as delivery systems is in the latter application. In its 
broadest sense, computer-assisted instr uction (CAI) embraces the totality of com- 
puter use for a given course of study. 

The National Academy of Engineering states, ^'Irrespective of use, a time- 
shared console seems to be characteris^tic of all recent CAI systems." ^ These 
vary widely in sophistication and can include use of cathode-ray tube displays and 
audio facilities, all controlled by computer. Most computer applications, however, 
are centered within a single institution or group of institutions within a single 
system. 

The present status of CAI can be summarized by naming three major uses: 
(a) drill and practice, (b) tutorial syst(^ms, and (c) dialogue systems (trial and 
error). Research, however, has been idi^intified as ''probably the most important 
contribution which CAI can make in thm near future." 

At present, CAI is not in itself a delivery system, but more a means of 
storage of iiiformntion. As will be seeni in subce juent discussion, however, the 
computer may well become part of a wid<jr technology in the terminals of two-way 
communications systems. 

Mix of the Media 

It is possible to extrapolate, from Ihe media discussed above, a model mix 
which would provide an efficient linkagif; for Project Outreach utilization. As just 
discussed) communications systems of ;i;he complexity contemplated by Project 
Outreach will be equipped to provide initmediate transfer of information from in- 
stitution to community. I 

The base medium at this point in tii)ie is open-circuit television. Regardless of 
broadcast television's channel limitatio]f.s, it is compatible with other communica- 
tions me«sia and is available in nearly Ijall homes within a community. The tele- 
phone is equally available to individuals^, with modern telephonic systems capable 
of stacking messages in greater quantify than is even necessary except in unique 
cases. Radio systems are available for 'audio reinforcement throughout the day; 
and print materials can be readily made available via mail service, although with 
the time lag disadvantage. 

Cable systems and multiple distribution services are becoming more avail- 
able both locally and regionally through interconnection of cable head ends. Dis- 
tances become even less meaningful when we realize that satellite transmissions 
may feed local cable systems for community distribution. ITFS systems may be 
used for point-to-point delivery and can be used effectively for communication 
between institution and agency where cable communication is impractical. 

It is imperative that Outreach participants be in step with the latest technical 
developments in electronic delivery systems. However, the services that can be 
uniquely provided through the Outreach concept need not wait for further tech- 
n^irtcry A n^jx of the media elements described below, adapted in configuration to 
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the specific instructional task at hand, can meaningfully sort out and distribute 
the knowledge and expertise gathered on the various campuses of higher educa- 
tion. 

The Project Outreach delivery system will thus include the following: 

1. A television production facility and staff. 

2. Computer facilities and personnel. 

3. Radio access. 

4. Telephone feedback provision through recording capability. 

5. Services of postal system to transmit reference materials, study guides, 
and other printed matter. 

6. Provision for face-to-face interpersonal communication. 

Summary 

Project Outreach joins many educational endeavors today which are looking 
to electronic delivery systems as new tools in higher education. 

Indeed, the Sloan Commisssioii on Cable Communications observes. 

It appears at first sight absurd that formal education, 
itself primarily a communications process, should be so in- 
different to the provision of powerful new tools of com- 
munication. But it is conceivable that it is precisely the 
power of the new tools, and in particular the power of tele- 
vision, that makes them appear incompatible with the 
existing educational system. ..Its full impact in the educa- 
tional system might be enormous. 

Certainly, the use of technology in higher education often is regarded with 
suspicion and hostility within the academic establishment. But in view of the re- 
cognized reality that extensions of conventional systems are necessary if we are 
to meet the needs of many students, Frank Norwood declares that it is "short- 
sighted and unwise to separate the debate about instructional technology from 
the growing debate about instruction." ®^ Norwood further urges attention to the 
'Voles which technology might play in providing students with new opportunities 
for more individualized, independent study.'* 

The use of cable in its many forms is undoubtedly the most significant con- 
tribution that communications technology can make to higher education; but the 
Sloan Report cautions that cable must be integrated into the educational process 
as a whole. "The problem is not sensibly to be considered as a question of what 
cable television can add to the formal education process, but as the broader 
question of how the entire process changes when a powerful new tool of communi- 
cations is added.** 

The delivery system elements proposed herein for Project Outreach carry 
with them the possibility of significant change in conventional ideas of college in- 
struction. As Norwood has noted, such technology can contribute to: (1) fuller 
educational opportunities for those now outside the traditional patterns of higher 
education, (2) newareas of course content, and (3) a culturally richer environment 
due to the educational resources released into the community. ®^ 



To conclude, Norwood perceives ''timely opportunities'* for experimentation 
in using mass media to reach new educational audiences beyond the classroom. "A 
*new tradition' of non traditional education has not yet emerged/' he explains, 
creating a context of flexibility and a spirit of adventure for the growth together 
of nontraditional study and new communications options. The time is ripe for re- 
thinking educational goals, priorities, and methods. 'Indeed, the essential re- 
quirement of nontraditional study is to shake loose from established ideas about 
education as well as about educational technology, ^ 

Joint planning and cooperative action initiated by institutions to combine 
resources is essential. Without careful planning and cooperation, effective use of 
television and other media is prohibitively expensive. The delivery system con- 
cept sets forth a process by which education can be externalized; as indicated 
elsewhere^ the exact nature of that system will have to be determined as Project 
Outreach moves into preparation and operational phases. 
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Chapter VII 
Evaluation 



Evaluation of Project Outreach activities can be considered in three aspects. 
First, an evaluation, of Project Outreach Task Force activities during the first 
year of its operation-that is, an evaluation of Phase I of Project Outreach, Second, 
the evaluation of the model developed by the Project Outreach Task Force during 
its Phase II activities. Third, an evaluation of the instructional systems imple- 
mented by the Project Outreach Task Force as a result of its Phase I and Phase 
II activities. 

This chapter will not describe the results of these three types of evaluation, 
as accomplished, but rather will outline, for the first two, some of the goals and 
objectives lending themselves to formalized evaluation procedures and for the 
last, a conceptual model of instructional system evaluation that can be employed 
for the quality assessment of any instructional procedure, including and especially 
external education programs. 

Task Force Objectives 

Goal 

The overall goal of Project Outreach as articulated in Chapter I is: 

...to design, coordinate and implement means of extending 
educational opportunities to a large segment of a commu< 
nity not now having access to continuing education, com- 
munity service programs, or course work for college credit. 

Objectives * Phase I 

Objectives met by Phase I activities of Project Outreach as a means to work* 
ing toward achievement of its overall goal include the following: 

1. The planning of a system whereby the educational process may be 
externalized. 

2. The establishment and operation of formal study committees. 

3. The study of nontraditional approaches to higher education. 

4. The preparation of two television pilot programs to test the feasi- 
bility of joint interinstitutional cooperation in television course pro* 
duction. 

5. The exploration of cooperative arrangements with community 
agencies representing special community groups. 
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The degree to which the Project Outreach Task Force achieved these ob- 
jectives during the first phase of Project Outreach has been articulated in a series 
of periodic "Goldenrod" reports submitted by the Project Outreach Executive 
Committee to the California Coordinating Council on Higher Education. In ad- 
dition, the Outreach Task Force produced the two pilot prog^rams and this sum- 
mary report and planning guide which complete the Outreach Phase I commit- 
ments. In addition^ working relationships were initiated with all higher education 
institutions of both counties. 

Model of Institutional Cooperation • Phase II 

Goal 

The purpose of Phase II of Project Outreach is to continue work in reaching 
the overall goal of designing and implementing means of extending educational 
opportunities to the community. Phase II of Project Outreach will be evaluated in 
terms of those process objectives and product objectives which serve this overall 
goal. 

Process Objectives - Phase II 

The following process objectives have been articulated for the Project Out- 
reach Task Force during its Phase II operation. 

1. Expand administrative coordination and cooperative groups to work 
through the problems identified in Phase I of the project. 

2. Integrate arrangements prepared during Phase I with existing delivery 
systems of San Diego and Orange Counties. Areas which need attention 
in this regard were identified during the Phase I Project Outreach acti- 
vities. 

3. Undertake the preparation of courses to be offered over television. 

4. The development of a research program to evaluate the effectiveness of 
student access and interaction with television courses prepared by the 
Task Force. 

5. Continue planning and development involving community agencies, 
groups, and individuals. County agencies, related community groups, and 
selected individuals will be brought into the project during its second 
phase. 

6. Establish a community agency task force to participate in the identifica- 
tion of educational needs of target populations. 

Product Objectives 

The process objectives listed above suggest three significant product ob- 
jectives. 

1. The completion of a course of instruction employing television as the 
major medium of distribution. 

2. Matriculation of television students at each participating institution. 

3. The establishment of a community agency task force. 
O 



Specific quantitative criteria to evaluate the degree to which these product 
objectives have been reached by Phase II Project Outreuch activities will be de- 
veloped early in the operation of that phase. 

Evaluation of External Instructional Systems 

The model of external Instructional Systems developed by Project Outreach 
is. conceived within the framework of television as the major means of distribu- 
tion. This need not be the case with all external education offerings jointly de- 
veloped by the three segments of higher education participating in Project Out- 
reach. This discussion, therefore, considers the overall goal of external education 
programs in terms of the target population to be served and methods by which 
the instructional delivery systems used to reach those target populations may be 
evaluated. 

Evaluation of external instructional systems can be accomplished in terms of 
three aspects: target population, feedback, and follow-up. 

Target Population 

Evaluating programs in terms of whether or not they reach the target popu- 
lation as identified in Chapter III makes use of data gathering procedures which 
collect information about enrolling students at the time they enroll in specific 
courses. Data elements gathered from each enrollee consist of the following: 

1. Personal data 

a. Birth date ^ 

b. Income 

c. Ethnic background 

d. Marital status 

e. Number of dependents living in household and their ages 

2. Student status 

3. Reason for enrolling in telecourse 

4. Work, schedule 

5. Position in household 

6. Occupation 

7. Physical handicaps 

8. Transportation availability 

9. Desire for credit 

Data for each student is aggregated. A profile of students enrolled in exter- 
nal courses can be prepared in terms of the various data elements. This profile 
then can be compared, with the profile of regular students, full-time, part-time, 
extension or whatever, who typically enroll in the institution. To the extent that 
the external student profile differs from the regular student profile, conclusions 
can be drawn concerning the degree to which the external programs are reaching 
the target audier.ce. Conclusions may also be drawn as to which portion of the 
target population the programs are reaching and a summary of reasons why that 
portion of the target population enrolls in specific courses. 

A second element of the target population component is a research program 
which would make a definitive study of the counseling needs of the adult student. 
l-^-^Y^ jegin with the first students in the first courses and would become part 
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Feedback 



Feedback information is used to evaluate two aspects of external programs 
and courses-first, the degree to which specific objectives of each segment within 
a course are being met by the students and, second, the degree to which the learn- 
ing materials included with the instructional segment are effective in h<&lping the 
student meet the objectives. When the student completes the instructional seg- 
ment which may consist of televised programs, textbook readings, radio broad- 
casts, seminars on campus or in learning centers, and programmed instruction, he 
sends a completed written assignment for the segment to the institution which 
then processes it. 

The results of processing are reflected in two reports. One, delivered to the 
student, evaluates his progress in terms of the instructional segment. The second 
report evaluates the effectiveness of various instructional elements within the 
segment in terms of its instructional objectives. This latter evaluation report is 
used for modifying and improving the instructional segment. 

Figure I shows the logic flow of the feedback evaluation process. The com- 
pleted written assignment is delivered to the institution at which place it is pro- 
cessed and then filed for later reference if necessary. Processing provides evalua- 
tion of the student's progress and of instructional processes making up the seg- 
ment itself. Information on both types of evaluation are stored in a roster file. The 
roster file maintains information concerning all students enrolled in a particular 
course including evaluation information. Information in the roster file is used to 
provide an evaluation report on the particular segment which is then delivered to 
the student. Evaluative information from the roster files may also be used to pro- 
vide periodic summary reports. 

Follow*up 

Follow-up evaluation of televised courses will gather data from students who 
complete the courses as well as from those who do not. The purpose of follow-up 
evaluation is to assess the effect that enrolling and participating in a televised 
course has upon students. 

Follow-up information may be used eventually to provide an assessment of 
the general consequences as reported by students enrolled in televised courses. 
For example, we are interested in whether initial enrollment in a televised course 
serves as a precursor to subsequent enrollment in regular college work. Students 
are also asked to indicate ways in which their experience in taking a televised 
course could be made more enjoyable or useful. 

According to James Trent, 'The provision of universal higher education, and 
the understanding of individual decisions regarding college specifically, requires a 
comprehensive program of research and evaluation." ®5 The following inter- 
related objectives should also be those of the Evaluation and Research component 
of Project Outreach: 

1. To learn more about who can profit in what ways from how much of what 
kind of higher education; 
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2. To improve understanding of the dynamics of educational and vocational 
decision-making, and the refinement of models designed to apply this 
knowledge; 

3. To learn how to restructure the socio-economic environment beneficially 
when it is found debilitating to optimum educational decisions; 

4. To evaluate programs designed to assist students in their educational 
achievements and decisions, to document the comnion elements of these 
programs found to be the most successful, and to learn how to apply them 
economically on a wide scale; 

5. To learn how to develop integrated educational, counseling, and social re- 
ference groups to compensate for negative inputs from the environment; 
and 

6. To learn what characteristics and techniques of teachers, counselors, and 
schools, in general, best help individuals realize their academic potential, 
sense of worth, and personal satisfaction. 
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Chapter VIII 
Administration 



Three segments of higher education are involved in Project Outreach--the 
University of California system, the Caliiornia State University and Colleges 
system, and the Community College system. A cooperative arrangement en- 
compassing two counties carries potential for bringing instruction to a vast stu- 
dent audience-students presently both inside and outside the academic main- 
stream. The consortium approach also invites the sharing of institutional facilities 
and faculties to produce and offer new and effective kinds of educational re- 
sources. 

The Project Outreach Task Force and its committees dealing with the admini- 
strative matters, however, have identified significant and complex administrative 
problems inherent in jointly externalizing the educational process. The California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education has been effective in both legally and 
functionally differentiuting between the three segments, making it an extremely 
difficult task to bring them into cooperation in consortia. Nevertheless, we believe 
that our goal to offer education which accommodates students* life styles and 
work schedules merits continued efforts toward making a cooperative system 
work. 

General Administration 

The General Administration Committee was assigned to study the following 
problem areas: 

A. Sharing. How will the consortium systematically learn of other projects 
in the United States more or less similar to Project Outreach, and their 
technologies, results, etc.? 

B. Public Information. What is the best method of initially locating poten- 
tial viewers and students? 

C. Copyrights. Clear definition and understanding regarding these rights is 
essential from the outset. How does the consortium define rights of 
faculty, institutions, and perhaps broadcasters in relation to the consor- 
tium? 

D. Fees. Is the consortium to utilize one common course fee structure, or is 
each institution to charge a different fee? 

E. Cooperating Agencies. The planning and evaluative models recom- 
mended to and accepted by the Coordinating Council necessitates the de- 
signation of any community agencies having an interest in the problem 
or an area the project is attacking. What are these agencies? 

F. Staffing. How do the personnel resources of the consortium and cooper- 
ating institution become assigned to and assist in production, and fiscal 

^ p academic administration of the project? 
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G. Financial Management, what sorts of arrangements are best for handl- 
ing financial transactions and accounting among consortium members 
and cooperating institutions or agencies? 

H. Administrative Vehicle. What should be the nature of the consortium? 
What powers should it have vis-a-vis the participating institutions? 
Should a model be constructed for future institutional cooperation? 

The bulk of the General Administration Committee's work has dealt with 
maitteTSoi copyright, fees, and administrative vehicle as areas requiring the most 
urgent attention. By defining the nature and powers of a consortium administra- 
tive vehicle, means of dealing with other problems are suggested as well. 

In order to make preliminary recommendations in each area and find grounds 
for cooperation as a consortium, representatives of the three entities submitted 
policy statements of their respective institutions. Advice was also obtained from 
legal counsel for Orange County and the San Diego State University Foundation. 

Tentative findings are us follows: 

Copyright. Attorneys for the member institutions of Project Outreach 
generally take the position that material written or produced by their employees 
on paid time are the property of that entity. Explicit delegation of rights to 
materials to the consortium are needed, and an attorney for the San Diego State 
University Foundation believes such delegation is legal. Thus, although the joint 
Outreach entity cannot legally apply for copyright in its own name, it can receive 
delegated rights. 

A related issue is that of ownership of materials, how ownership rights are 
assigned and handled. Part of our problem in regard to ownership is the mix of 
funds-much federal, with some from the individual schools doing the producing. 
But since the consortium itself cannot apply for copyright, both ownership and 
copyright matters must be handled by producing agencies. Thus, two approaches 
to assignment of copyright are possible: 

I. It is legally and administratively possible for the various producing en- 
tities, by a formal vote of their governing boards, to delegate rights to 
the Outreach consortium; or 

2. The respective producing.entities may retain copyright, but with prior 
agreement made as to basis of sharing materials within the grant con- 
sortium and within local institutional groups. 

Tuition Fees. Tuition is the single biggest issue which must be resolved to 
make a consortium workable. Although a uniform fee among all institutions for a 
particular course is highly desirable, the individual entities' respective fee struc- 
tures make such an arrangement difficult. Their respective governing boards 
would have to take special action to bring their fees into alignment. 

At the heart of the problem is the wide discrepancy among the institutions 
concerning the fees they now charge for Extension and, in the case of community 
colleges, regular courses. University of California and California State University 
Extensions must charge, respectively, $15 per quarter unit and $24 per semester 
unit, which covers all course costs plus extension administrative costs. Com- 
munity colleges, on the other hand, cannot charge any kind of direct tuition fees 
for courses or they lose state support based on Average Daily Attendance. 
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Idmilly. al! students Hiking tho same Outreach course should pay the same 
lee. If the three entities are going to offer courses to the public, students should 
be able to receive credit from the institution of their choice, without being in- 
fluenced by a difference among them in course fees. Thus, the committee recom- 
mends that the consortium Institutions charge a uniform fee for the first courses 
offered, approved by appropriate governing boards on an experimental basis. 
Such a policy would bypass more complicated institutional machinery and, if suc- 
cessful, might facilitate more permanent arrangements concerning Outreach 
course fees. 

If institutional differences cannot be resolved, however, the alternative of 
differential fees will be necessary. In that event, financial considerations may in- 
fluence to some extent a student's choice of institution in which to register for 
credit. 

Of course, it has been acknowledged by the Curriculum Committee that the 
instructional learning materials produced by Project Outreach need not, and 
should not, be confined to discrete courses. If a "core" series of video lessons was 
adopted for upper- or lower-division use according tu the needs of the respective 
consortium institutions, then any differential fees charged among them could be 
justified by the level of instruction. 

Needed also is a determination as to the proportion of direct and indirect 
costs which are to be covered by fees. Salaries, operating expenses, and capital 
costs must be considered, along with prospects for eventual state funding. Such 
matters will govern how high any fee must be. 

Ongoing funding arrangements for consortium operation should thus include: 

1. Designing a fee structure acceptable to all members (or agreeing to work 
within existing institutional limits); and 

2. Determining criteria to apportion each institution's share of support of 
ongoing programs. 

Administrative Vehicle. It is particularly important to define precisely the 
administrative and decision making powers of the grant consortium. Two views of 
a central Outreach structure are possible: (1) It could be simply an agent with the 
catalytic role of getting the entities together for policy decision-making, arrang- 
ing for committees to meet, collecting routine data, and writing reports therefrom 
while carefully avoiding any tendency to accumulate decision-making power on its 
own (i.e., operating with the existing Executive Committee and personnel); or |2) 
it could be a strong central body with administrative control over a number of 
crucial matters such as accounting, marketing software, exercising production 
cost controls, etc., but with policy direction and control remaining squarely in the 
hands of the entities or the guverning board designated by the entities. 

Illustrative of both the necessity for clear lines of responsibility and authority 
is the problem of cash flow among and between entities. 'The committee began by 
designing a possible fund flow model for Project Outreach, with money from stu- 
dent fees, along with state and grant funds, channeled to a central entity which 
pays costs of operation and development. A revised version of this model, ap- 
proved by the Task Force, is included in this chapter. 

In the short term, responsibilities are best divided up and specific jobs 
assigned to those entities which can do them best. Administrative functions which 



must be handled either in a central office or by specific assignment to one of the 
entities must include: 



Production 



1. Identification of target population 

2. Deciding what course material should be produced 

3. Selection of production staff-Course Content Committee 

4. Coordinating production and academic arrangements between institu- 
tions 

5. Selting production schedule 

6. Obtaining faculty clearances/input 

7. Exercising fiscal control over production 

Delivery 

1. What delivery system(s) are to be employed? 

2. Which entities will use product? 

3. How product will be used by each entity 

4. Selection of suppiv'mentary media 

Administratidn 



1, AccounMng of funds 

2, Setting <*f tuition fees to be charged 

3. Recording student enrollment 

4. Holding copyrights/sharing agreements 

5. Marketing of materials among other institutions 

6. Negotiating grants and contracts; seeking new funding sources 

7, Coordinating public relations and promotion to new audiences 

8, Researching and evaluating student reactions 

The committee recommends that there be some allocation of funds to a cen- 
tral entity for joint operations, though such an office might initially be staffed by 
only one clerical person. 

The power of the consortium board and/or central office may be weak or 
strong, depending on the number and type of questions decided by them in re- 
lation to the number retained for decision by the entities or assigned to them for 
decision. A chart illustrating where the power would reside and its result in a 
weak or powerful center might look like this. 



Weak Strong 
Center Center 



If retained by If delegated If assigned 

each to one to 

Institution ' Institution center 
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Decision-making regarding Project Outreach might proceed as follows: 
Fii at Question^ Which ones of the classes of decisions listed should be given over 

to the consortium board of directors for handling and which should be kept by 

the institution without reference to the consortium board? 
Second Question: Of those classes of decisions referred to the consortium board 

for consideration, which locus of decision-making will they identify for each 

question or class of questions: 

1. Permitting decision-making to remain in each institution; 

2. Delegating to one institution the power to decide that type of question 
for all; 

3. Assigning to a central office of the consortium the power to decide that 
type of question for all. 

Third Question: Once the locus of decision-making is determined for all questions, 
how much de facto authority will be granted to staff? That is, will staff carry 
out decisions or help shape decisions? Will the veto power be used rarely or 
often by the entities? 

When a board of directors for the consortium is formed, it might be consti- 
tuded with voting members representing central and project level administration 
from each entity. Staff from the central office and individual entities might also 
serve in an ex-officio, nonvoting capacity. 

The committee recognizes that certain institutional structures and reerula- 
tions exist within the respective entities, which might impede the operation of the 
proposed consortium functions. Part of the difficulty resides with the broad prob- 
lems reflected in the entities' offerings of upper-division and lower-division 
courses, and the nature of community college involvement in the overall Outreach 
program. Therefore, to assure that the Outreach model is operational at some 
time in the future, each entity is now looking at the things it can and cannot do 
within existing institutional structures. Ongoing planning can be most realistic if 
done with knowledge of actual institutional capabilities. 

Academic Administration 

Broadly, areas of concern in academic administration are: 

1. Admission 

2. Registration 

3. Degrees and/or Certificates 

4. Credit 

5. Instruction 

An essential administrative task involves designing and implementing a sys- 
tem of academic procedures in terms of the above categories, within which all 
three levels of higher education can legally and administratively function. Oui 
tentative findings and recommendations in these administrative areas are as 
follows: 

Admission. In light of the purpose of Project Outreach to find means to reach 
and identify new students in multilocations, initially all enrollment should be 
open. Able students will proceed with courses and succeed, but those unable to 
keep pace will not be penalized for withdrawal or failure to complete the work. 
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Courses first offered by the consortium will most likely be lower-division 
with no prerequisites. In the future, as upper-division courses nre developed and 
offered, there will more likely be prerequisites which must be met by examination 
or prior course completion. 

Because of the nature of the mode of instruction inherent in Project Out- 
reach* a student may, without registering, "audit'' a course before enrolling for 
credit. Since the hulk of instruction will take the form of correspondence and elec- 
tronic display, auditors will not incur additional program costs or time. In fact, 
there is real value in making higher education available to the person who 
believes he cannot handle it, but who demonstrates to himself that he can. 

Registration. The student will not, initially at least, enroll in any "program." 
Rather, he will enroll in a course at the member institution of his choice. Yet, 
maintaining enrollment data is an important function of any central Outreach ad- 
ministrative entity. 

The rules and regulations by which the program operates will be set by the 
administrations of member institutions of the consortium and will thus reflect 
their respective policies toward regular and late registration, withdrawal, credit, 
refunds, etc. The consortium, therefore, must be sufficiently flexible to accom- 
modate these diverse rules and regulations. 

Degrees and/or Certificates. The Project Outreach consortium will not be a 
degree-granting agency in and of itself. Neither is it likely in the short run that 
students will receive all their higher education credit via Outreach instruction. 
However, if the system proves of value as a means of reaching a student body 
other than by campus attendance, certainly in the long run a variety of courses 
may be developed for electronic dissemination which might fulfill the require- 
ments for a degree or certificate. 

Credit 

Definition. An "Outreach course" in this discussion is one produced or ac- 
quired by a member institution or institutions and is available for joint instruc- 
tional use. It must be offered for credit by at least two consortium institutions to 
be considered a consortium course. 

As Project Outreach will not grant degrees, neither will the consortium be a 
credit-producing agency. All credit given for Outreach courses will be granted by 
the member institution in which the student registers. 

Credit from Outreach courses should be acceptable toward degrees at mem- 
ber institutions, with the courses themselves recognized as part of the regular de- 
partmental offerings. Although courses at the four-year institutions will initially 
be offered through Extension services, students must be assured that Outreach 
courses will carry no su^>picious stigma on their transcripts. Credits also should be 
transferable among consortium institutions in the same manner that transfer 
credits are presently accepted by colleges and universities. 

Prior consultation among the faculties of participating institutions will be es- 
sential to insure that each institution will provide course credit if the student 
elects to enroll at that particular school. It is, therefore, mandatory that this pro- 
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ject address itself to the ongoing administrative procedures whereby the faculties 
of member institutions will approve credit for Outreach courses as a regular de- 
partmental activity. Such procedures are discussed further below under "Instruc- 
tion." 

Instruction. 

Definition* Three views of an '^instructor" are possible in the project, and 
they all might eventually have a place in Project Outreach operation. 

a. "Course instructor" in this context refers to that individual selected by 
the Course Content Committee and agreed upon by all departments con- 
cerned as responsible to the consortium lor the integrity of the course. 
He may or may not appear as instructor of televised lessons. (For 
example, if materials are obtained from another source, the person on the 
tube would be from the institution of their origin.) 

b. "Instructor of record" (or course manager, or tutor) refers to the indivi- 
dual who represents the course at each institution. He may have no 
actual involvement in teaching but handles his department's manage- 
ment of the course. 

c. If the instructor on the screen is not associated with one of the member 
institutions, a third view is oi*' consortium instructor of record" who is re- 
sponsible for the use of course materials within the consortium. He would 
be responsible to each institution for specific instructional aspects of the 
course. 

The course instructor would operate under the administrative authority of 
the consortium office and may be remunerated from consortium funds derived 
from member institutions. Instructor(s) of record will, of necessity, relate to the 
consortium, but their primary responsibility will be to the institution(s) granting 
the credit. They, too, may be paid from consortium revenues, or by the institution 
granting the credit. 

Course Design and Production, The consortium approach to higher education 
rests with institutional recognition of courses, Procedures must be devised 
whereby member institutions may have input and recourse concerning course 
design (including the extent and manner in which television segments will be 
utilized) and production. 

In many instances, no doubt. Project Outreach courses will be developed by 
the academic departments of the member institutions when a particular need 
arises which an externalized program can best solve and satisfy. When such a 
need is recognized, a Course Content Committee responsible for the design and 
operation of the course should be appointed by the consortium, with members re- 
presenting each institution which will offer the course. Thus, approval will occur 
at the time the course is developed. 

The Course Content Committee would perform the following functions: 

a) Select course instructor and assure his recognition for credit purposes at 
each institution. There is precedence for such acceptance in the relation- 
tionship set up between academic departments and Extension divisions. 

b) In conjunction with the course instructor and the instructor(s) of record, 
determine how student achievement will be evaluated and what grading 

^ system, consistent with the policies of member institutions, will be 
pnipjmployed. 
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c) Coordinate media mix consistent with instructional goals and require- 
ments of each course. Use of the various communications media in in- 
structional design will vary according to course requirements and the de- 
sires of the instructor. 

d) Give attention to cost feasibility in planning. For example, if an instruc- 
tor of record must be appointed by each institution, replication in time 
and money required by each school may render the entire program un- 
wieldy in the short run, The problem of multiple salaries would need to 
be weighed against possible cost efficiencies of (1) offering materials 
more than once, <2) marketing materials outside the consortium, and (3) 
increasing the ratio of students to instructor. 

Externalized instruction should be viewed by academic departments as an in- 
tegral complement to traditional classroom instruction, and funds for ongoing 
Outreach courses should be regularly allocated in institutional budgets. 

Summary 



In all committee deliberations, it has been necessary to acknowledge institu- 
tional autonomy within the context of group (consortium) goals and priorities. 
Each institution is still an independent entity; therefore, a flexible overall ad- 
ministrative structure is necessary. Problems in creating such a structure have 
been identified, and possible solutions for operation proposed, The time has come 
to organize procedures and tasks in such a way that problems are resolved and 
operation conducted to both the institutions* and the students' benefit. 

In this planning phase of Project Outreach, the Administration committees 
attached particular importance to interinstitutional cooperation and communica- 
tion among all three segments of higher education in both counties. Although the 
original funding was given to only three entities, the system they develop will not 
be for their use alone. Full participation in the decision-making process must be 
assured to those other institutions in San Diego and Orange Counties which will 
have the opportunity to offer Outreach courses. 

For example, a San Diego student who wished to receive community college 
credit for an Outreach course could not do so by enrolling at Orange Coast or 
Golden West College. Rather, he would be required by law to register at the 
community college in his own geographical area. Therefore, the San Diego area 
group has increased the input and involvement of local community colleges- 
which, in turn, strengthens their support of Project Outreach and broadens the 
opportunities for San Diego students to take Outreach courses. By the same 
token, to insure Orange County students the option of enrolling at either a com- 
munity college or a four-year institution, four-year institutions in that area must 
also expand their involvement in group planning. 

The results of expanded interinstitutional cooperation cannot help but be- 
come manifest in a stronger consortium, with greater "outreach" into the commu- 
nity it proposes to serve. 

It is recognized that those administrative arrangements suggested by 
Project Outreach may or may not be appropriate to other consortia for nontradi- 
tional evaluation. At the same time, however, major areas of concern and ob- 
stacles to cooperation which must be dealt with by any joint venture have been 
i ' \ For this reason, these deliberations should be of valiie to future con- 
iCD l/^"h similar goals and resources. 



Chapter IX 
Future Directions 



The planning stage of Outreach has been completed. The consortium will now 
proceed to develop additional courses and expand operation of the design plan as 
explained in the previous chapters. A continuing effort will be made to inform and 
involve other msViVuVvons wiVhin the three segments oi higher education within 
the two-county area. Financial support for the development and operation of sub- 
se<juent efforts will involve Title I of the Higher Education Act, as well as other 
federal agencies, foundations, and industry. Institutional resources will also 
comprise a substantial portion of the support. 

Phase II of Project Outreach 

Beginning in July 1973, Phase II will je primarily production-oriented, fol- 
lowing plans and procedures devi-. r^d in Phase I. Community participation in 
Project Outreach will be increased through the formation of a community agency 
task force whose members will include community leaders and problem solvers. 
Its goal will be to bring community representatives and higher education partici- 
pants together in a coordinated effort to identify target populations and educa- 
tional needs and propose new courses to meet them. 

At least one, and possibly two, new 30-segment half-hour series will be pre- 
pared> including appropriate supportive materials integrated with visual pro- 
ducts. These courses will be identified with community agency participation in 
terms of their potential for solving community problems^ It is important to the 
present phase of the project that new course series serving specific target popula- 
tions be identified. All institutions-both higher education and community 
agencies-must participate in the selection. It is community input and involve- 
ment, in addition to that of institutional faculty and administration, which will 
cause the model developed in Phase I to be operationally successful. 

Representatives of participating institutions will meet continually to review 
arrangements and materials. Three project team meetings will be conducted dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1973 to review project progress. Between meetings 
Task Force committees will continue work in their respective problem areas to 
insure success of the continuing operation of the system, The director and co- 
directors will be responsible for coordinating the overall effort and implementa- 
tion of the plan, 

An important administrative task during this phase will be to formalize 
agreements as to the responsibilities of the respective Outreach consortium mem- 
bers and community agency representatives. As the institutional group is aug- 
mented to include other participating entities within the two counties, the prin- 
ciple of joint powers will have to be expanded and more clearly defined. The Task 



Force will also determine the scope of consortium board and/or central office 
powers, based on members' preferences and the respective institutions' admini- 
strative capabilities. 

Other activities to be accomplished which are related to the course series 
preparation will be to: 

1. Review existing and available instructional materials and assess their ap- 
propriateness to the local project. 

2. Examine and analyze potential cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies involved in accessing instructional materials. 

3. Arrange for offering courses over television among all public higher edu- 
cation institutions in San Diego and Orange Counties. Task Force com- 
mittees are now effecting appropriate arrangements identified as re- 
quired by the planning phase design. 

4. Arrange for access systems including cable companies, cassettes, and 
other forms of instructional delivery. Integration of materials into com- 
munity library networks is an example. 

5. Establish a counseling center in each area served by Project Outreach, 
equipped with information about consortium institutions and with per- 
sonnel attuned to the unique counseling needs of new off-campos 
students. 

Phase III of Project Outreach 

Phase III, the implementation phase, will involve the offering of Outreach 
courses and their supportive programs. The counseling component will be put into 
operation in both counties to meet the information and guidance needs of new 
students. The model instructional system previously prepared will be imple- 
mented. Research will be carried out to evaluate the degree to which instructional 
objectives are met by students and the effectiveness of learning materials, with 
feedback to the student, the institution, and the counseling staff to identify and 
deal with problem areas. In addition to course-related activity, the Task Force 
will continue to receive community input for new courses and supportive 
materials. Continuous internal and external evaluation procedures will be con- 
ducted throughout the consortium operation. 

Task Force activities will continue to be assessed in terms of their meeting 
their stated goals and objectives, A tracking system will collect achievement and 
normative data on participants/students. 

Conclusion 

The technology for employing instructional systems involving multimedia for 
off-campus instruction is here. The production facilities of the Outreach institu- 
tions facilitate the development of television and other media materials to a high 
degree of sophistication. Unfortunately, many of the present efforts to use TV for 
instruction are handicapped by the absence of several vital ingredients: adequate 
initial financial support, quality materials, and institutional coordination. While 
institutional coordination most often occurs locally, and Project Outreach 
promises a wealth of opportunities for cooperation, the ingredient of financial 
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support must increasinxiy he sought from funding agencies at the national level. 
Only through the production of high quality, carefully prepared and validated 
course materials can we be successful in providing viable opportunities for people 
to learn. 

Project Outreach has special importance in the movement toward increased 
learning opportunity via television and other communication technologies. It 
brings together all three segments of higher education in California to identify 
where we must go, what we must do, and how we may cooperate in the coming 
years to bring about real educational progress. In addition to effective working 
arrangements, a core of high-quality instructional materials is being produced and 
delivered to learners as a model. Access to quality materials will help to point the 
way to tho future. 

Although its aim is to externalize the educational process. Outreach will be 
integrated with the larger institutional process of curriculum development within 
participating colleges. Project Outreach seeks creative ways to coordinate the 
work of external instructional systems with the traditional education system. 

To launch an effective educational television effort, one which will be viable 
and significant enough to have nationwide impact, a rather massive national com- 
mitment is required. Sufficient financial and professional support of appropriate 
programs must accompany their advocacy before they can be implemented. Such 
support, combined with cooperative endeavors among the various institutions of 
higher learning, can lead to dramatic results in extending educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Included in the requirements for increased federal support of educational op- 
portunity through technology are: 

1. Articulation of major federal interest in employing advanced technology 
and learning theory to foster educational redesign, developed with the 
goal of lifelong learning and diversity of opportunity; 

2. Enactment of legislation dealing specifically with educational technology, 
especially television. Such legislation must emphasize cooperative efforts 
and high-quality production; 

3. Expenditures authorized through special legislation which facilitates co- 
ordinated planning and production; 

4. Identification and initiation of regional production resources and coor- 
dinated arrangements for wide access to quality educational products; 

5. Establiskme?it of a national agency for Educational Technology to facili- 
tate needs studies, identify target populations, coordinate planning, and 
support research. The latter activity includes consideration of component 
skill requirements, attitudes, incentives, sharing software, documenta- 
tion, copyright laws, communication gaps, equipment, and distribution 
systems; and 

6. A \nsible national commitment to achievement of the specific goal of pro- 
viding increased education to more people at a reasonable long-run par- 
ticipant cost, through television and related communications techno- 
logies. 

Admittedly, the kind of cooperative, television-centered system we propose 
is difficult and expensive to implement, especially when, as James Trent has ob- 
served, the decline in public support for education "hints at social suicide." Yet, 
^1 society depends on a vital education system which constantly improves 
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and innovates^ making highor eduiiation bettor and more accessible to all. Project 
Outreach merits the support of all citizens* and the government which represents 
them, for they all stand to benefit from the result 

The impact that a carefully designed and adequately supported program 
could have on higher education is substantial. The nation's highest priorities and 
resources should be applied to the development of quality instructional programs 
which utilize the capabilities of new communications technology to the fullest. In- 
dividualized learning experiences should be available to people in all stations of 
life. 

Of the myriad alternative avenues for education being explored today, none 
has the ability to capitalize on the technology and utilize the potential of an almost 
universal delivery system as does educational television. 

The pieces are there; we need only to put them all together. 
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